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REMARKS 

ON THE 

''CORRECTIONS" OF JOHN CAREY, LL.D. 

IN 4 

HIS EDITION* OF DRYDEN'S VIRGIL. 



J7hE corrections of Drydcn's Virgir which 
have been presented to the public by Dr. Carey, 
are frequently ingenious, and not rarely so just 
as to admit of no douhjt : and had he confined 
himself to a submission of these commenta- 
ries to the opinion of the critic, without acting 
on his conjectures, and rashly disturbing the 
Jcxt, we should, at this crisis, have i|i^ntented 
ourselves with a general note of approbation. 
As it is, however, we are reljlptantly pressed m- 
to a more troublesonie and thankless service. 
It becomes us to acknowledge, that wherever 

we have been able, with prudence, to indulge in 

* Octavo, 1803. 
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VI REMARKS. 

Dr. Carey's emendations, we have cheerful 
adopted them. Sometimes, indeed, we hav 
i led by probability, and the slight violation occ 
sioned, paid perhaps too much respect to h 
judgement; since we must hold (and we b< 
the reader to keep it in mind), that it by i 
means follows, because a commentator hits upc 
a ietter word^or phrase^ or more sense, or wh 
ought to ft? written^ that the translator therefo 
^' unquestionably " wrote so. A work like tit 
version of the Mantuan bard, executed under i 
peeuliaf circumstances, is not, on account 
some confused, or ^en ungrammatkal passage 
to be always pronpunced erroneously printe 
nor are we, but on spe(;ial occasions, justified 
correcting the texjfe without the authority of 
manuscript* 

* What the younger Scaliger has wisely observed, 
speaking ^ James Dalechaqips,* may here be inserted w 
propriety.—" Balechampiu^, though otherwise a scholar, 
hit diition of Pliny is Tery rash : if he does not like t 
w^|||l,>ior the other, heHJUces it out of the text, and insc 
. ^Ufloibther, perhaps worse; and this is t^e practice of ma 
' critics. I never give into tliis practice, unless the pflnagi 
notoriously depraved. My mode 'if, to retoin the old text, t 
fiote my opimon of it* doubtfulness in HMPfmvin, and give 
judfffmeni upon sV ; at the same time I leavi^6Nemendati< 
of the text to more Ifamed men ^ho may come after i 

.'' ' • * 3r 




REMARKS. VU 

We proceed to our remarks. * 
Georgic I. Line 1 13. 

The beantod product o£ the golden yiar. 

For ^^ golden year,*' Dr. Carey proposes to 
read ^^ golden ear;** but it is our opinion that 
the word ^^ year " cannot be meddled with. It 
bas signification ^ough to keep its station^ if 
no better reason for its removal can be adv^ced 
than that a commentator has found another 
term which pleases him more^ or comes rather 
nearer to the original. 

Line Qsf! 

On other crt^ you. may with envy look. . 

^Atterius^ makes Dr. Care/s emendation^ 
*' others*," a degree better 5 but what have we to 
do with that ? 

^ Gbo&oic II. line 576. ^ 

Nor, when thy tender trees at leagth are boiu4 

* Dr. Garey would henf for *^ nor," read 
u n(|^"— aithough he aj^ows, that the poet pro- 

iko may, perhaplhMifideterred from altering the words of the 
^ text incoi^|fld||ely, by foUowing my caatious example.'' See 
Su l igerwuu ^., ^ 
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Vm REMARKS. 

bably wrote ^^ ftor/* and elsewhere, very incon- 
sistently with his conduct, observes, ^^ I cannot 
pretend to alter what Dryden actually wrote/* 
In this case, then, it seems wiser to have re- 
course to punctuation, than to innovation. We 
have, consequently, followed the pointing of 
Dr. Johnson's edition of the English Poets, 
which perhaps leaves the passage sufficiently in- 
telligible. A small share of perspicuity is dearly 
purchased by the unauthorised introduction of 
such a word as ^^ nay J' 

Georgic III. Line 45. 

Next him, Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And dropping sedge, shall his i^-inenia mourn. 

Dryden, it is said, ^^ unquestionably wrote '* 
drooping; but how does it appear that drooping 
is here poetically preferable to ^^ with inverted 
urn, and dropping sedge ? " Virgih says nothing 
of either. In Johnson's Dictionary, 4to., we 
find quoted " drooping sedge," but in no other 
place. Dr. Carey possibly took a hint from the 
Dictionary. *^ Dropping " might figurs^gvely 
signify weeping*. 

* On the word apio, Hor. Od. 7. lib.* v^4^M. Dacier 
obs^nres, " |1 do2ine a aplum Tepithete de udum, humide ; 



REMARKS. ix 

Georoic IV. Line 5gi. 

Break out in crackling flames to shun thy snare. 
Or kus a dragon, or a tiger stctre. 

Dr. Carey, having found ^^ snares '* and 
^^ stares '' in the first and second editions, says, 
*^ I have printed snare and stare^ according to 
the poet's intention/* He might have said, 
according to Dr., Johnson's edition, vol. xxii. 
p. 195., where this reading obtains. So also in 
Martin and Bain's edition, 1795 i and so even 
in Anderson's vgy incorrect edition of the Poets, 
vol. xii. This, we must observe, is amongst the 
errors of the first and second editions, which 
Dr. Carey somewhat hastily affirms ^^ have been 
copied in all the others hitherto published/' 

Line 776. 

The soft Napaean race wiU soon repeni 
Their anger, ^od remit the pimishment. 

Dr. Carey asserts, rather hardily, that the 
printer, *^ not dreaming "—of we know not what 
— coixected ^^ relent, *' the word *^ no doubt ** 

paroequ'il vAvasoiiykj^inairemeni dans les marais,^ For the same 
reason, drajipiag naSy be deemed no inappropriate epithet to 
iedge — at least as applicable as topanky. 



X REMARKS. 

used by Dryden, to ^^ repent/* We^ however, 
are satisfied with " repent," conceiving it to af- 
ford us, even without, but certainly with, the 
subsequent member, ^^ and remit the punish- 
ment/* a very fair and intelligible translation of 
trasque remittent. In this sense, the Lord says 
in Jeremiah, ^^ I will repent of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them/* 

Line 78 7 • 

T* appease the manes of the poets* king. 

Dr. Carey prints ^^ poet king,*' with his usual 
^^ I doubt not Dryden wrote as I have printed ; 
Orpheus having, according to some accounts^ 
been king of the Cicones/* 

^^ Popts' king" may stand. It is at least as 
probable as the former conjecture, and pre- 
ferable, as it does not disturb the text, that 
Dryden meant, in consequence of the wonders 
related of his lyre, to distinguish Orpheus as the 
king of poets. And, granting any moderate 
share of his history to he true, he was indeed 
^^ princeps poetarum,'' or ^* poetarum rex/^ as 
Homer has been called by Xylander and Heur- 



REMARKS. XI 

Dedication of the iEneis. 
Dryden had erroneously quoted^ 

Non me iua twrhida virius 
Terret, ait. 

Dr. Carey has restored the right reading, which 
we have adopted without hesitation, since there 
can be no doubt that Dryden intended to quote 
correctly. We have also suflfered the text to be 
altered from ^^ valour** to /^ threats j '* not, 
however, on account of Dr. Carey having, aft^r 
some (as it appeared to us) unnecessary debate, , 
chosen tliat word, but because it is the poet's 
own interpretation of yervirfa dicta. B. xii. 
V. 1295. 

iBNEis, III. Line 306. # 

And mix their loathsome ordures mfh'tlieir meat. 

Not doubting that the poet wrote "owr meat,'* 
Dr. Carey regrets that he omitted to make the 
alteration. We have neither their nor our in 
the Latin. If the Harpies, taking possession, 
were repeating " their odious meal," it might 
be called their meat. The would perhaps be 
better. 



xii REMARKS^ 

^NEis, V. Line 743. 

The last in order, but the first ia, place. 

This is ^^ a paradox " with Dr. Carey, and 
Dryden ^^most certainly*' wrote grace. He 
wishes us to turn to Vitgil, to prove it) and we 
have done so, but without any proof of the kindi 
The Latin is, 

Mxtremut, forma fue ante omnetpukher, jtuhisf. 

l^ryden's English, 

The last in order, but the first in ptace, 
j^irst in the lovely features of his face. 

Thejhrmdqiie ante omnes pulcher, is fully trans* 
lated in the last line, and needs no ^^ first ia 
grace;" and the sense of the former verse is ob- 
viouslvLthat Ascanius was last in the order of 
their moving^ lut first in place, i. e. rank, or 
command. He was the generalissimo of this 
little troop: . , 

Dm&rt avo turmat, et scse oBtendat ia armiff— v. 550« 

•ays Matas to Petiphantes^ sending him to 
Ascanius. 

M»ms^ VL Line S49. 

by Pelides* arms whea HqcIot feW, 



REMARKS* Xm 

Dr. Carey professes to correct this verse by 
the substitution of arm; but those who refer to 
Johnson's edition will not allow his claim to 
much praise for the novelty of the emendation* 
Arm is also the reading of the editions by An* 
^rson^ and Martin and Bain. 

Line 511. 

Attend the term of long revolving year? : 
Fate and the dooming gods are deqfto teart. 

Supported by Virgil's precando, Dr, Carey 
changes tears into prayers; but truly confesses 
that ^^ it much impairs the rhyme/' We have 
retained ^^ tears,'* as being figuratively quite in- 
telligible — ^^ My tears are no prevailing ora^ 
iors*.'\ Tears ^d prayers are often used in- 
differently in supplication—'^ Tears exhibit my 
tongue \y** and as to '^ deaf to tears," Ife who 
could write, '^ I follow fate^ which does too fast 
fur me y^ may be^suspected of writing the former, 
even if it were more objectionable \ and no 
editor is authorised to reform such liberties. We 
may add, that it is certainly as easy io henxr tears, 
or crying, as it is to see a voice; and we are fur- 
nished with an instaice of the latter in the 

* Titos Andronicat, ^J. Mevc\iaLiit oi\ ^\i\ca* 



XIV REMARKS. 

Apocalypse, where St. John says, ^^ I turned to 
see the voiccy' tkeitsiv ttjv <|>an/yyK*. There, how- 
ever, and in Dryden, the meaning is clearly 
in common parlance, I turned to see kirn the 
spake; and The gods are deaf to him that sup 
plicates with tears. 

Line 557. 

The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly he sails. 

Dr. Carey ventures, after some hesitation, t 
read she instead of ^^ he sails.'* Dr. Johnson ha 
long before printed it she. The edition 1 795 
and the Scotch edition also. 

Line 670. ^ 

But, in remembrance of so brave a deed. 

Because the Latin is tunc^ Dr. Carey, withoi 
ceremony, changes But into Then, We ha\i 
restored the luty since, if hut will do, we hav 
no right to alter the text, for what may be 
little better, or nearer the original. To sue 
innovations, with* respect to Dryden, thei 
would be no end. According to Tooke*s Ewrfi 

♦ Cap. i. 12. 



^ REMARKS. XV 

UlrsfOEvray Parti., bvt affords us a sufficiency of 

sense. 

Line 725. 

" Night rushes on [down], and headlong drives the day.*' 

Dr. Carey, quoting the above, reasonably 
conjectures, from Virgil's '^ nos Jlendo ducimus 
^as,'* that, after the preceding verse, an entire 
line is wanting ; and would make a triplet thus — 

" While thus in tears we pass the hours away,'* 

We, however, are with sir William Forbes, 
who, in his elegant and interesting Life of Dr. 
Beattie, observes, ^^ I do not think an editor is 
^t liberty to add a single iota to the work of his 
author.'' 4to. ed. ii. 183. 

Line 788. 

Salmoneus, snff'ring cruel pains, I found. 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling sound 
Of mimic thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze. 

^^ Few readers will deny," says Dr. Carey, 
" that Dryden certainly wrote ^ For emulating 
Jove with rattling sound,' &c." Till Dr. C. 
shall be better prepared to prove that the poet 
^ote thus, than he is with his own ^^ certairvl^j^" 
^^e £nd the former reading very ^^\A«fojc\ftT^ v- 

b 2 



XVI REMARKS. ^ 

for emulating^ or imitating^ being understood 
after the word ^^ Jove/^ 

^NEis^ VII. Line 544* 

Evce, O Bacchus : thus began the song ; 
And EvoB answer'd all the female throng. 

It is admitted that there is here ^^ no mistake 
of the author or the printer;" still, to please 
*^ the classic reader," Dr. C. prints ^^ Euoi, for 
the modem Evce." We think the English ^ 
reader should be considered in a translation, >» 
and we fear that he would make at least three 
syllables of this, and certainly not derive more 
pleasure, nor information, from the one tlian the 
other. 

jEneis,VIII. Line 467. 

TTten saw two heaps of ruins —• ~^— 

Dr. Carey would read ^^ There see two," &c.; 
adding, '^ I regret that I scrupled to make the . 
alteration." We should regret to adopt it, with- 
out authority. But the reader may use this, 
and all Dr. C.*s other conjectures, if he please^ 

^Enkis, IX. Line 64. 

He rides about the camp with roUlng eyes, 
And stops at ev'iy posf, and ev'iy \>«s&9if& V.r«a^ 



REMARKS. 



A V .. 



"Whoever consults the Latin," says Dr. 
Carey, " and considers the situation of the be- 
siegers and the besieged, will readily admit that 
Dryden must have written, as I have printed, 
^ ev'ry porty i. e. every ^ate, or entrance.*' The 
original is — 

Hue turbidus atque hue 
Lustrat equo inuro:», aditumque per avia quttrit-^ 

which may reasonably, if not as well, be turned 
,. post J as port; for wherever there was a porty 
there would also be a posty or guard posted on 
the walls to protect it. 

Ingenti cJamore per omnes 
Condufit se Teucri portas, et rrumia compl^t, v. 33, 

Oljuhmt portas — — — 

Armdiigtte C4ivis expectant turrlhus hostem, * v. 45. 

Whenever the established reading can be 
supported, no mere conjecture or improvement 
should set it aside. ^Dr. C. seems indeed some- 
jlf times to think (though he soon relapses) that 
^^ want of grammar/' and the ^^ meaning of 
Virgily' ' and even nonsense itself, should not be 
* disturbed. He is, to credit his language, ^* far 
from ventm-ing to alter, or even transpose, a sin- 
gle word of his/* Consequently, two passage 
(JBn. jv. 154j and Mn. yiii, 87 9") ^i^ Y^^^^\n 
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XYUl REMARKS. 

in all their genuine error. Acting on the fire 
principle which Dr. C. exercises in other cases 
be might with consistency have lent some as 
sistance to these lame members : they are \xn 
doubtedly base ; but we pretend to no authorit 
to make them pure. The word strain^ in v. 55 
Pastoral ii., appears to us to require a very ob 
vious alteration. Our corrections have beei 
principally confined to such errors as sacrifice 
for sacrificers, Geo. iil. 36, &c. 

Line 796- 

Him, when he spy'd from far the Tuscan king, 
Xaid by^c lance, 8^c» 

^^Anjf schoolboy might at once," saysDfrC. 
^^ have discovered that Dryden had written^ — 

** Hm token he gpy^d from far, the Tascan king 
Laid by the lance, Sf^c, d 

MH '« • ^ 
jret— strange to relate — the^blurd punctuatioi 

'^- of the first edition has never till now been cor 

rected.*' 

Dr. Johnson's edition of the English Poet? 

vol.xxiii. p. S96, and Dr. Anderson's— 5/r<W!g 

to relate I -r-Dr. C. never saw. Martin an 

-Baia^gj 1793, w wrong. 



REMARKS. XIX 

Line 1040. 

He joints the neck 

Dr. C. makes very merry here with cooks and 
butchers, for having chopped down disjoints to 
simple joiw/5 ; however, we have permitted it to 
stand, and doubt not that it will be as well un- 
derstood as if we had used Dr. C.*s ^^ 'sjoints " 
in its place. He supposes that Dryden ^^ wrote 
^^ointSf as Milton had before written 'sdeign, in 
imitation of the Italian ^sdegnoy ^sdegnar.^* We 
shall just observe, for Dr. C.'s information, that 
^ word, in the Italian, is never written with 
to apostrophe. As to 'sjoints for joints, it 
would be as absurd, at this time of the day, as 
^4W|jr tor parts, because of the verb disparts. 
It surprisea us that Dr. C. did not treat ointed 
sntjw, book X. SOS, in the same manner, and 
Bttb it at least *noinied. 
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* £n£is, a. iSi^^gs. 

O mortalSy blind in fate — — 

( Dryden having elsewhere used the phrase 
'** Blind of the future/* Dr. C. introduces, as he 
calls it^ ^^ his own phraseology,'' and prints 
^ blind rfbXty*^ which, as an improvement on 
*Wxarf ii&te,'^--^!. e. in respect lo l^V^r"*^ ^"^ 
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XX KEMAKKS. 

that we want the taste to admire. If 
ever be guilty of a violence on an auth* 
we should think the substitution of tc 
place of illy the most justifiable emen< 
submit to an English ear. 

Line 1240. 

Thou wilt no foreign rein*;, or Trojan had, en 

t 

Although ^^lord " occurs in the precec 
Dr. C, on the strength of the word 
nos,'' alters '' load " to '' lord." Thi: 
tainly closer to the original ; but is i 
siWe, or even necessary ? Might not 
think there was something expressive 
the speakef meant, when he called '^ 
lord*' *^ a load?*' — ^^ Verhum verlo** 
condemned in translating, and Dr)'d( 
from being very obnoxious . to this crit 
sure, in any sense of it. fj^ -^w 

Line 129I. 

Now, where are now thy vaunts, the fierce dis 
Of proud Mezentius ? 



ir 

(C 



The poet, doubtless^ wrote Uhe v 
says Dr. C. 5 and at his own peril pro< 
asua^ to the alteration. We iYuuVl " 



REMARKS. XXI 

intelligible as ^^the/* and indeed better, if pro- 
perly read. 

£n£IS^XI. Line 976. 

When Thermodon with hloody billows roll'd. 

As the penult, of ^^ Thermodon*' is long, Dr. 
C.*s arrangement of this verse, if not as Dryden 
v^rote it, is, in a note, exceedingly judicious — 

** With bloody billows when Thermodon rolled," 

Notes. Vol.iv. p. 291. 

'^As for the iiames of the Harpies,—- Hesiod 
tells us they were Irisy AeUo, and Ocypete.*' 

Dr.C. here very properly points out Dryden's 
niistake.^ ^^ Hesiod does indeed mftntion-^ Iris 
in tie same passage vrith the Harpies, but not 
^ one of their number. His words [Theogonia, 
267) are, ^' She [Electra, the wife of Thaumas] 
lore Iris, AND,. tU^ Harpies Jello and Ocy- 
pete.*' ^ ' 

More correctly — 

For a fuller account ^of the Harpies, see Ho- 
lier, Ih xvll y. 1 50. and ScVioVia, mA N'v^^^ 



XXU REMARKS. 

^n. lii. V. 2 1 1, and Notes. Apollonius cj 
these ladies Aio; kwo,;. 

Dr. C. having noticed the poet's error, 
shall now shew how it originated. Dryc 
certainly never turned to the Greek, and \ 
clearly misled by Ruaeus, in " the Dauphi 
Virgil,'* where he found these words — " Fit 
tres numerantur ah Hesiodo, Irisy Ailloy 0< 
peteJ* 
. Our annotator's first edition of Dryden's V 
gil appeared in 1803. Another edition of 
same work has since been printed (1806) ; j; 
it is rather curious t% observe, that an erroi 
said by Dr. C. to have " accidentally cref 
into his edition (1803) — is not corrected in t 
of 1806, but a note oifour lines preserved, 1 
would seem by preference, to tell the reader t 
^^ shall Troy'* (^En.x. 735) should be ^' t 
Troy.'* Mr. Swan, the printer, reminds us 
the Chinese tailor, who was, by a gentleman 
the suite of an embassy to China, desired 
make him a coat, taking one of his old Eu 
pean habits as a model. The tailor follov 
his orders with the greatest nicety, Bringing 
employer a new coat' in the very slme fash; 
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•REMARKS. Xxiii 

as his old one, and, Mike that, with holes at the 
sleeves, and bare at the elbows. 

The former editor will perhaps apply this 
comparison to us. We have no objection to it. 
It is the duty of an editor to resemble the Chi- 
nese tailor, and to preserve the blemishes as 
well as the beauties of his author's text, whilst 
it can only be improved by very uncertain con- 
jecture. 

Motto to the title-page. 

Dr. Carey, who has taken some pains to cor- 
ject Dryden's Latin misquotations, has also be- 
stowed a little to make him misquote. He has 
printed the motto, in the title-page, ^^Sequitur 
patimn non passibus aequis." The first edition, 
1697,^ and the third, published in 1701 (the 
year of the poet's death), have '^ sequiturgf^^e," 
which, being the legitimate portion of Virgil's 
metre, we have not scrupled to restore. See 
also this edition, vol. ii. p. 183. 

It is here due to the present editor to observe, 
that what he has thought fit to remark on Dr.* 
C.'s comments, has been purely a worK of su- 
pererogatioa^ since the humble ofivc^ ^WaJX^^ 

w y ' 
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REMARKS. 



to him required merely t)mt he should < 
the press after the text of the best editio 
Is scarcely necessary to add^ that he foui 
C/s to be the most eligible^ — saving 1 
censes which have led to these anim 



sions. 



Brick Court, Temple, 
August 1S06, 
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'if THE LirE 

OP 

PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO. 

BY WILLIAM WALSIL 



Virgil was bom at Mantua, which city was 

built no less than three hundred years before Rome, 

and was the capital of the New Iletruria, as himself, 

no less antiquary than poet, assures us. His birth 

is said to have happened in the first consulship of 

Pompey the Great, and Lie in i us Crassus : but, 

since the relater of this presently after contradicts 

himself; and VirgiPs manner of addressing to Oc- 

tavius implies a greater difference of age than that 

of seven years, as appears by his first Pastoral, and 

other places ; it is reasonable to set the date of it 

something backward : and the writer of his life, 

haying no certain memorials to work npou, ^^«wv^ 

Id have pitched upon the two most "\\\us\:«\q\x& c^vv 

VOL. J, n 



2 LIFE OF VIRGIL, 

suls he could find about that time^ to signalise 
birth of so eminent a man. But it is bey one 
question, that he was born on or near the fiftee 
of October ; which day was kept festival in hon 
of his memory, by the Latin, as the birth-da] 
Homer was by the Greek, poets. And so nea 
resemblance there is betwixt the lives of these i 
famous epic writers, that Virgil seems to have 
lowed the fortune of the other, as well as the s 
ject and manner of his writing. For Homer is s 
to have been of very mean parents, such as 
their bread by day-labour; so is Virgil, Horaei 
said to be base-born ; so is Virgil : the former 
bave been born in the open air, in a ditch, or by 
bank of a river; so is the latter. There wa; 
poplar planted near the place of Virgil's bii 
which suddenly grew up to an unusual height i 
bulk, and to which the superstitious neighbourhi 
S(,ttributed marvellous virtue. Homer had his pof 
too, as Herodotus relates, which was visited ^\ 
great veneration. Homer is described by one of 
ancients to have been of a slovenly and neglec 
mien and habit ; so was Virgil. Both were o 
very delicate and sickly constitution ; both addic 
to travel, and th6 study of astrology: both had th 
compositions usurped by others; both envied i 
traduced during their Uves* "W^ Vu^vi u<(>\. «^ mx 
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as the trae names of either of them with any exact- 
ness: for the critics are not yet agreed how the 
word Virgil should be written; and of Homer's 
name there is no certainty at all. Whosoever shall 
consider this parallel in so many particulars (and 
more might be added), would be inclined to think, 
that either the same stars ruled strongly at the na- 
tivities of them both ; or, what is a great deal more 
probable, that the Latin grammarians, wanting 
materials for the former part of VirgiPs life, after 
the legendary fashion, supplied it out of Herodotus ; 
2nd, like ill face-painters, not being able to hit the 
tnie features, endeavoured to make amends by a 
great deal of impertinent landscape and draper}% 

Without troubling the reader with needless quo- 
tations now or afterwards, the most probable 
opinion is, that Virgil was the son of a servant or 
Assistant to a wandering astrologer, who practised 
physic; for medicus, niagus, as Juvenal observes, 
usually went together: and this course of life was 
roliowed by a great many Greeks and Syrians ; of 
one of which nations it seems not improbable that 
Virgil's father was. Nor could a man of that pro- 
fession have chosen a fitter place to settle in, than 
that most superstitious tract of Italy, which, by her 
^'«iculous rites and ceremonies, as mvicYv ^tv^^m^^ 
^f^ Romans, as the Bomans did the He-Uxxnocv^ ^^^ 

b2 
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their arms. This man therefore, havin<? 
ther some money, which stock he improve 
skill in planting and husbandry, had the 
tune, at last, to marry his master's daug 
whom he had Virgil ; and this woman seen 
mother's side, to have been of good extrac 
she was nearly related to Quinctilius Varu 
Paterculus assures us to have been of an il 
though not patrician, family ; and there ii 
able mention made of it in the history of tl 
Carthagini?in war. It is certain that they | 
very good education ; to which they were 
not so much by the dreams of his mother, j 
presages which Donatus relates, as by the 
dications which he gave of a sweet dispos 
excellent wit. He passed the first seven ye 
life at Mantua — not seventeen, as Scalige 
rects his author ; for the initia astatis ca 
be supposed to extend so far. From then< 
moved to Cremona, a. noble Roman cok 
afterwards to Milan; in all which places 
cuted his studies with great application : 
over all the best Latin and Greek autl: 
which he had convenience by the no remote 
of Marseilles, that farnous Greek colon) 
maintained its politeness, and purity of 1 
In the midst of all those bv\v\>^TOw?> xv^uq\^ 
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wliich it was seated : and some tincture of the latter 
seems to have descended from them down to the 
aodern French. He frequented the most eminent 
professors of the Epicurean philosophy^ which was 
then much in vogue, and will be always, in declining 
and sickly states. But, finding no satisfactory account 
from his master Syron, he passed over to the Aca- 
demic school, to which he adhered the rest of his 
life, and deserved, from a great emperor, the title of 
tbe Plato of poets. He composed at leisure hours 
8 great number of verses on various subjects ; and, 
feirous rather of a great than early fame, he per- 
Biitted his kinsman and fellow-student Varus to de- 
^ve the honoiifr of one of his tragedies to himself. " 
^kry, neglected in proper time and place, returns 
^ften with large increase : and so he found it ; for 
i^anis afterwards proved a great instrument of his 

• 

'se. In short, it was here that he formed the plan, 
'Dd collected the materials, of all those excellent 

• 

>'eces which he afterwards finished, or was forced 
^ leave less perfect by his death. But, whether it 
'^^re the unwholesomeness of his native air, of 
■^hich he somewhere complains, or his too great 
"Stinence, and night- watchings at his study, to 
'«ich he was always addicted, as Augustus observes 
^r possibly the hopes of improvmg l\\m'^\^ Vk^ 
^rel — lie resolved to remove to the mote soMVltvEttk 

b3 
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tract of Italy ; and it was hardly possible for hin 

not to take Rojne in his way, as is evident to anj 

one who shall cast an eye on the map of Italy. Anc 

therefore the late French editor of his works is mis 

taken, when he asserts that he never saw Rome, til 

he came to petition for his estate. He gained tht 

acquaintance of the master of the horse to Octa. 

vius, and cured a great many diseases of horses, by 

methods they had never heard of. It fell out, at 

the same time, that a very fine ct)lt, which promised 

great strength and speed, was presented to Octa- 

vius : Virgil assured them that he came of a faulty 

mare, and would prove a jade : upon trial, it was 

found as he had said. His judgement proved rigb 

in several other instances; which was the more sur 

prising, because the Romans knew least of nature 

causes of any civilised nation in the world: an 

those meteors and prodigies, which cost them i* 

credible sums to expiate, might easily have bee 

accounted for, by no very profound natural is 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Virgil was in ' 

great reputation as to be at last introduced 

Octavius himself. That prince was then at v 

riance with Marc Antony, who vexed him with 

great many libeling letters, in which he reproach 

him with the baseness of his parentage ; that 1 

came of a scrivener, a ropem^VeT, ^\i^ ^\i^^\. 
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Suetonius tells us. Octavius, finding that Virgil 
bad passed so exact a judgement upon the breed of 
dogs and horses, thought that he possibly might be 
able to give him some light concerning his own. 
He took him into his closet, where they continued 
in private a considerable time. Virgil was a great 
mathematician; which, in the sense of those times, 
took in astrology : and— if there be any thing in that 
art (which I can hardly believe) — if that be true 
"which the ingenious De la Chambre asserts confi- 
dently, that, from the marks on the body, the con- 
figuration of the planets at a nativity may be 
gathered, and the marks might be told by knowing 
^he nativity — never had one of those artists a fairer 
opportunity to show his skill, than Virgil now had ; 
*^ Octavius had moles upon his body exactly re- 
sembling the constellation called Ursa Major, But 
Virgil had other helps: the predictions of Cicero 
?nd Catulus*, and that vote of the senate had gone 
'thread, that no child, born at Rome in the year of 
"*8 nativity, should be bred up^ because the seers 
assured them that an emperor was born that year, 
^ides this, Virgil had heard of the Assyrian and 
%yptian prophecies (which, in truth, were no 
<>Aer but the Jewish), that about that time a great 

^ See Suetonius, Life of Octavius, c\i«iv« ^'^^ ^^» 
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king was to come into the world.. Himself takes 
notice of them> JEn. vi., where he uses a very s\g- 
nificant word (now in all liturgies), hujus in advent 
turn; so in another place> adventu propiore Doi. 

At his foreseen approach already quake 

Assyrian kingdoms, and Maeotis* lake. 

Kile hears him knocking at his sev'n-fold gates — — 

Every one knows whence this was taken. It waa 
rather a mistake than impiety in Virgil, to apply 
these prophecies, which belonged to the Saviour of • 
the world, to the person of Octavius; it being a 
usual piece of flattery, for near a hundred years to* 
gether, to attribute them to their emperors and other 
great men. Upon the whole matter, it is very pro- 
bable that Virgil predicted to him the empire at 
this time. And it will appear yet the more, if we 
consider that he assures him of his being received 
into the number of the god8> in his first Pastora]> 
long before the thing came to pass; which predic- 
tion seems grounded upon his former mistake. This 
was a secret not to be divulged at that time ; and 
therefore it is no wonder that the slight story in Do- 
natus was given abroad to palliate the matter. But 
certain it is, that Octavius dismissed him with great 
marks of esteem, and earnestly recommended the 
protection of Virgil's affairs to PoUio, then lieute« 
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liant of the Cis- Alpine Gaul, where Virgil's patri- 
mony ky. This Pollio, from a mean original, be- 
came one of the most considerable persons of his 
time; a good general, orator, statesman, historian, 
poet, and favourer of learned men ; above all, he 
^as a man of honour in those critical times. lie 
Jiad joined with Octavius and Antony in revenging 
the barbarous assassination of Julius Ceesar: when 
they two were at variance, he would neither follow 
Antony, whose courses he detested, nor join with 
Octavius against him, out of a grateful sense of some 
former obligations. Augustus, who thought it his 

• 

interest to oblige men of principles, notwithstanding 
^ms, received.him afterwards into favour, and pro- 
'noted him to the highest honours. And thus much 
I thought fit to say of Pollio, because he was one of 
Virgil's greatest friends. Being therefore eased of 
domestic cares, he pursues his journey to Naples. 
The channing situation of that place, and view of 
the beautiful villas of the Roman nobility, equaling 
^"6 magnificence of the greatest kings ; the neigh- 
•^ourliood of Baiai, whither the sick resorted for re- 
covery, and the statesman when he was politicly 
sick; whither the wanton went for ])leasure, and 
^^^ty men for good company ; the wholesomeness 
^» the air, and improving conversal'votv, \X\q, Vi^.-A, •ii.vt 
^^^^1, coiitributiid not only to t\\c ie-e?.\.^!t»\vA\\vw'^ 
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his healthy but to the forming of his style^ and re] 
dering him master of that happy turn of verse, 
which he much surpasses all the Latins, and, in 
less advantageous language, equals even Hom* 
himself. He proposed to use his talent in poetr 
only for scaffolding to build a convenient fortun 
that he might prosecute, with less interruption, the: 
nobler studies to which his elevated genius led hit 
and which he describes in these admirable lines.— • 

Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Miis/Cy 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 
Accipiant; ccelique vias, et siderOf monstrent, 
Defecius Solis varhs, Lunccque labores^ 
Unde tremor terrU, ^"c. 

But the current of that martial age, by som 
strange antipcristasis, drove so violently to ware 
poetry, that he was at last carried down with th 
stream : for not only the young nobility, but Octj 
vius, and Pollio, Cicero in his old age, Julius Caesa; 
and the stoical Brutus, a little before, would need 
be tampering with the Muses. The two latter ha 
taken great care to have their poems curiousl; 
bound, and lodged in the most famous libraries 
but neither the sacredness of those places, nor th 
greatness of their names, could preserve ill poetry 
Qwtting therefore the study oi \Yv^\^.nn, ^^«v\n5n.^\\ 
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pleaded but one cause with indifferent success^ he 
resolved to push his fortune this way ; which he 
seems to have discontinued for some time : and that 
may be the reason why the Culex, his first pastoral 
now extant, has little besides the novelty of the sub- 
ject, and the moral of the fable which contains an 
exhortation to gratitude, to recommend it. Had it 
been as correct as his other pieces, nothing more 
proper and pertinent could have at that time been, 
addressed to the young Octavius : for the year in 
which he presented it, probably at Baise, seems to 
be the very same in which that prince consented 
(though with seeming reluctance) to the death of 
Cicero, under whose consulship he was born, the 
preserver of his life, and chief instrument of his ad* 
vancement. There is no reason to question its being 
genuine, as the late French editor does : its mean- 
ness, in comparison of Virgins other works (which 
is that writer's only objection) confutes himself; for 
Martial, who certainly saw the true copy, speaks of 
it with contempt ; and yet that pastoral equals, at 
least, the address to the Dauphin, which is prefixed 
^ the late edition. Octavius, to unbend his mind 
from application to public business, took frequent 
tttrns to Baiae, and Sicily, where he composed his 
poem called Sicelidcs, which Virgil seems to* allude 
^ in the pastoral beginning Sicelidcs Musa. *\Xx\^ 
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gave him opportunity of refreshing that p 

memory of him ; and about that time he wr 

JEtna. Soon after he seems to have made a ' 

to Athens, and at his return presented- bis .G 

more elaborate piece, to the noble and el 

Messala. The forementioned author groun 

taxes this as supposititious: for, besides otF 

tical marks, there are no less than fifty oi 

Tcrses, altered indeed and polished, which 

serted in the Pastorals, according to his fa 

and from thence they were called Eclogues, 

led Bucolics : we thought fit to use a title m 

telligible, the reason of the other being cease< 

we are supported by Virgil's own authority 

expressly calls them camiina pastorum. The ' 

editor is again mistaken, in asserting that th< 

is borrowed from the ninth of Ovid's Metanior 

he might have more reasonably conjecture 

be taken from Parthenius, the Greek poel 

whom Ovid borrowed a great part of his 

But it is indeed taken from neither, but fro 

learned, unfortunate poet, Apollonius Rhod 

w^hom Virgil is more indebted than to an^ 

Greek writer, excepting Homer. Thfe read 

be satisfied of this, if he consults that authoi 

own language; for the translation is a gre 

more obscure than the original. 
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Whilst Virgil thus enjoyed the sweets of a learned 
ivacy, the troubles of Italy cut off his little sub- 
(tence: but, by a strange turn of human aff<iir.s 
hich ought to keep good n)cn from ever despair- 
g, the loss of his estate proved the eilectuul way 
* making his fortune. The occasion of it was 
lis: Octavius^ as himself relates^ when he was but 
ineteen years of age, by a masterly stroke of po- 
icy had gained the yeteran legions into his service 
and, by that step, outwitted all the republican 
lenate): they grew now very clamorous for their 
pay: the treasury being exhausted, he was forced 
to make assignments upon land; and none but in 
Italy itself would content them. He pitched upon 
Cremona, as the most distant from Rome : but, that 
BOt sufficing, he afterwards threw in part of the 
«*ate of Mantua, Cremona was a rich and noble 
colony, settled a little before the invasion of Han- 
nibal. During that tedious and bloody war, they 
had done several important services to the coni- 
Bionwealth; and, when eighteen other colonies, 
pleading poverty and depopulation, refused to con- 
^"bute money or to raise recruits, they of Cremona 
▼ohntarily paid a dotible quota of both. But past 
•BTvices are a fruitless plea: civil wars are one con- 
tinued act of ingratitude. In vain did the misera- 
ble mothers, with' their famishing infants in their 
Vol. I, c 
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arms^ fill the streets with their numbers, am 
air with lamentations : the craving legions we 
be satisfied at any rate. Virgil, involved in 
common calamity, had recourse to his old pa 
PoUio; but he was, at this time, under a cl 
however, compassionating so worthy a man, n 
a make to struggle through the world, he did 
he could, and recommended him to Maecenas, 
whom he still kept a private correspondence, 
name of this great man being much. better kt 
than one part of his character, the reader, I 
8ume, will not be displeased if I supply it in 
place. 

Though he was of as deep reach, and eas} 
patch of business, as any in his time, yet h( 
signedly lived beneath his true character, 
had oftentimes meddled in public afiairs, that 
might have more ability to furnish for their 
sures: Maecenas, by the honestest hypocrisy 
ever was, pretended to a life of pleasure, ths 
might render more effectual service to his ms 
He seemed wholly to amuse himself with the d 
iions of the town, but, under tlmt mask, wa^ 
greatest minister of his age. ' He would be ca 
in a careless, effeminate posture through the st 
in bis chair, even to the degree of a proverb ; 
yet there was not a cabal of ill-disposed pei 
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which he had not early notice of; and that-too in a 
city as large as London and Paris^ and perhaps two 
•f three more of the most populous, put together. 
^0 man better understood that art so necessary to 
tie great — ^the art of declining envy. Being but of 
^ gentleman's family, not patrician, he would not 
pwrok'e the nobility by accepting invidious ho- 
BOttrs, but vrisely satisfied himself that he had the 
•» of Augustus, and the secret of the empire. He 
ftems to have committed but one great fault, which 
^the trusting a secret of high consequence to his 
^k: but his master, enough uxorious himself, made 
his own frailty more excusable, by generously for- 
living that of his favourite: he kept, in all his 
peatness, exact measures with his friends; and, 
chooaing them wisely, found, by experience, that 
Sood sense and gratitude are almost inseparable. 
Hiis appeal's in Virgil and Horace. The former, 
hcsides the honour he did him to all posterity, re- 
^^^ned his liberalities at his death : the other, whom 
MjBcenas recommended with his last breath, was 
^ generous to stay behind,- and enjoy the favour 
^Augustus: he only desired a place in his tomb, 
3nd to mingle his ashes with those of his deceased 
hftnefactor. But this was seventeen hundred years 
^. Virgil, thus powerfully supported, thought it 
'■'^11 to petition for himself alone^ but resolutely 

c2 
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solicits the cause of his whole country, and seem 

at first, to have met with some encouragement 

but, the matter cooling, he was forced to sit dow 

contented with the grant of his own estate. H 

goes therefore to Mantua, produces his warrant t 

a captain of foot, whom he found in his hoost 

Arrius, who had eleven points of the law, an 

fierce of the services he had rendered to Octaviu 

was so far from fielding possession, that, wow 

growing betwixt them, he wounded him dangc 

ously, forced him to fly, and at last to swim t\ 

river Mincius to save his life. Virgil, who used 

say that no virtue was so necessary as patienc 

was forced to drag a sick body half the length 

Italy, back again to Rome ; and bj?^ the way, pr 

bably, composed his ninth Pastoral, which may see 

to have been made up in haste out of the fragmer 

of some other pieces; and naturally enough repr 

sents the disorders of the poet's mind, by its d: 

jointed fashion, though there be another reason 

be given elsewhere of its want of connexion. 1 

handsomely states his case in that poem, and, wi 

the pardonable resentments of injured innocent 

not only claims Octavius's promise, but hints 

him the uncertainty of human greatness and gloi 

All was taken in good part by that wise prince : 

last effectual orders were given. About this tin 
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I 
r lie composed that admirable poem, which is set first, 

out of respect to Caesar; for he does not seem either 

to have had leisure, or to have been in the humour 

•f making so solemn an acknowledgement, till he 

^^ possessed of the benefit. And now he was in 

w great reputation and interest, that he resolved to 

give up his land to his parents, and himself to the 

conrt. His Pastorals were in such esteem, that 

I 

Mio, now again in high favour with Caesar, de* 
w«d him to reduce them into a volume. Some 
W)dem writer^ that has a constant flux of verse, 
would stand amazed how Virgil could employ three 
whole years in revising five or six hundred verses, 
'fiort of which, probably, were made some time be- 
fore: but there is more reason to wonder how he 
^d do it so soon in such perfection. A coarse 
'^ooe is presently fashioned ; but a diamond, of not 
^"^y karats^ is many weeks in sawing, and, in po- 
•shing, many more. He who put Virgil upon this, 
W a politic good end in it. 

The continued civil wars had laid Italy almost 
^^^si^; the ground was uncnltivated and unstocked ; 
^poa which ensued snch a famine and insurrection, 
that Csesar hardly escaped being stoned at Rome ; 
hv ambition being looked upon by all parties as the 
P'liKripal occasion of it. He set himself therefore 
^h great industry to promote country improve^ 

cS 
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nicnls; and Virgil was serviceable to his desigf 
the good keeper of tiie bees, Georg. iv. 

Jlnnif'tsfjvp r/>, et Matrls quale cifmhda clrcum, 
Ipstt: c.onsident. 

That emperor afterwards thought it matter 
thy a public inscription — 

REDIIT CULTUS AGRIS — 

which seems to be the motive that induced M; 
nas to put him upon writing his Georgics, or b 
of husbandry — a design as new in Latin vers< 
pastorals, before Virgil, .were in Italy: which i; 
took up seven of the most vigorous years of his 
fi)r he was now at least thirty-four years of age : 
hero Virgil shines in his meridian. A great 
of this work seems to have been rough-drawn b< 
he left Mantua; for an ancient writer has obser 
that the rules of husbandry, laid down in it, 
better calculated for the soil of Mantua, than 
the more sunny climate of Naples; near w 
place, and in Sicily, he finished it: but, lesl 
genius should be depressed by appreheasioDi 
want, he had a good estate settled upon him, a 
house in the pleasantest part of Rome; the pri 
pal furniture of which was a well-chosen libi 
which stood open to all comers of learning 
merh: and what recoxnxaeix^^^ ^Jcw^ i\\>»L\.\Q!^ < 
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nost, was the neighbourhood of his Maecenas : and 
hus he could either visit Rome, or return to his 
f>rivacy at Naples, through a pleasant road adorned 
[>ii each side with pieces of antiquity, of which he 
was so great a lover, and, in the intervals of them, 
seemed almost one continued street of three days* 
journey. 

Caesar, having now vanquished Sextus Pompeius, 

(a spring tide of prosperities breaking in upon him, 

before he was ready to receive them as he ought) 

fell sick of the imperial evil, the desire of being 

thought something more than man. Ambition is an 

infinite folly: when it has attained to the utmost 

pitch of human greatness, it soon falls to making 

pretensions upon heaven. The crafty Livia would 

Beeds be drawn in the habit of a priestess by the 

shrine of the new god: and this became a fashion 

*ot to be dispensed with amongst the ladies. The 

devotion was wondrous great amongst the Romans ; 

cil for it was their interest, and (which sometimes avails 

liil more) it was the mode. Virgil, though he despised 

(if| *«e heaihen superstitions, and is so bold as to call 

Saturn and Janus by no better a name than that of 

^^ tnen, and might deserve the title of subverter of 

^perstitions, as well as Varro, thought fit to follow 

*"® maxim of Plato his master, that every one 

^'^^wW serve the gods after the usage o? V\^ ^^vv 
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country ; and therefore was not the last to present 
his incense^ which was of too rich a composition 
for such an ahar ; and, by his address to Caesar on 
this occasion, made an unhappy precedent to Lucan 
and other poets which came after him, Georg. u 
and iiL And this poem being now in great for- 
wardness, Caesar, who, in imitation of his prede- 
cessor Julius, never intermitted his studies in the 
camp, and much less in other places, refreshing 
himself by a short stay in a pleasant village of Cam- 
pania, would needs be entertained with the rehear- 
sal of some part of it^ Virgil recited with a mar^* 
vellous grace, and sweet accent of voice; but his 
lungs failing him, Maecenas himself supplied fais 
place for what remained. Such a piece of conde-i 
scension would now be very surprising; but it was 
no more than customary amongst friends, when 
learning passed for quality. Laelius, the seconx) 
man of Rome in his time, had done as much for thai 
poet, out of whose dross Virgil would sometimes 
pick gold, as himself said, when one found him 
reading Ennius: (the like he did by some vbrses of 
Varro, and Pacuvius, Lucretius, and Cicero, which 
he inserted into his works.) But learned men then 
lived easy and familiarly with the great: Augustus 
himself would sometimes sit down betwixt Virgil 
^ad Horaceji and say, jestingly, th£|t he sate betwixt 
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nghing and tears, alluding to* tJie asthma of one, 
and rheumatic eyes of the other. He would frc- 
<l«ently correspond with them, and never leave a 
letter of theirs unanswered : nor were they under 

, tbe constraint of formal superscriptions in the be- 
ginning, nor of violent superlatives at the close, of 

I their letter : the invention of these is a modern re- 
finement; in which this may be remarked, in pass- 
T^^XhdX " hiwible servant'* is respect, but "friend'* 
»n affront ; which, notw^ithstanding, implies the for- 
' JDw, and a great deal more. Nor does true great- 
Jiesslose by such familiarity; and those who have 
* not, as Maecenas and Pollio had, are not to be 
accounted proud, but rather very discreet, in their 
J^rves. Some playhouse beauties do wisely to be 
*^en at a distance, and to have the lamps twinkle 
oetwixt them and the spectators. 

But now Caesar, who, though he were none of 
the greatest soldiers, was certainly the greatest tra- 
veller, of a prince, that had ever been (for which 
'irgil so dexterously compliments him, ^ne'id, vi.), 
*^es a voyage to Egypt, and, having happily 
finished the war, reduces that mighty kingdom into 
^^^ form of a province ; over which he appointed 
Callus his lieutenant. This is the same person to 

I^'hom Virgil addresses his tenth Pastoral ; chang- 
*^g* in compliance to his request, his purpose of 
^^bg them to the number of iVve "N\ua^^. "IV^ 
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praises of this Gallus took up a considerable part 
the fourth book of the Georgics, according to tj 
general consent of antiquity : but Caesar won 
have it put out ; and yet the seam in the poem 
still to be discerned ; and the matter of Aristseui 
recovering his bees might have been dispatched 
less compass, without fetching the causes so far, « 
interesting so many gods and goddesses in th 
affair. Perhaps some readers may be inclined i 
think this, though very much laboured, not tl 
most entertaining part of that work; so hard it 
for the greatest masters to paint against their incl 
nation. But Caesar was contented that he should I 
mentioned in the last Pastoral> because it might 1: 
taken for a satirical sort of commendation ; and tli 
character he there stands under, might help to e^ 
cuse his cruelty, in putting an old servant to deat 
for no very great crime. 

And now having ended, as he begins his Georgic 
with solemn mention of Caesar (an argument of h 
devotion to him), he begins his Mmis, accordir 
to the common account, being now turned of fort 
But that work had been, in truth, the subject i 
much e9.rlier meditation. Whilst he was workir 
upon the first book of it, this passage, so very r 
markable in history, fell out, in which Virgil had 
great share. 

CiEsarj about this time^ either cloyed vjlth gjor 
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«r terrified by the example of his predecessor, or 
to gain the credit of moderation with the people, or 
possibly to feel the pulse of his friends, deliberated 
whether he should retain the sovereign power, or 
restore the commonwealth. Agiippa, who was a 
TCTy honest man, but whose view was of no great 
extent, advised him to the latter; but Maicena?, 
wbo had thoroughly studied his master's temper, in 
Ml eloquent oration gave contrary advice. That 
toperor was too politic to commit the oversight of 
Cromwell, in a deliberation something resembling 
Ais. Cromwell had never been more desirous of 
4e power, than he was afterwards of the title, of 
king; and there ivas nothing in which the heads of 
tke parties, wh6 were all his creatures, would not 
comply with him : but, by too vehement allegation 
of arguments against it, he, who liad outwitted 
every body besides, at last outwitted himself by 
too deep dissimulation : for his council, thinking to 
*ake their court by assenting to his judgement, 
. voted unanimously for him against his inclination ; 
^hich surprised and troubled him to such a degree, 
fet, as soon as he had got into his coach, he fell 
»nto a swoon. But Caesar knew his people better ; 
*nd, his council being thus divided, he asked Vir- 
^h advice. Thus a poet had the honour of de- 
termining the greatest point that ever was in debate, 
"«twixt the 9on-in-law and favourite ot C^^'^'t. 
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Virgil delivered his opinion in words to this efi 

*' The change of a popular into an absolute gOM 

ment has generally been of very ill conseque 

for, bet\yixt the hatred of the people and inju 

of the prince, it of necessity comes to pass that i 

live in distrust, . and mutual apprehensions. 

if the commons knew a just person, whom thej 

tirely confided in, it would be for the advanta< 

all parties that such a one should be their 5 

reign : wherefore, if you shall continue to admir 

justice impartially, as hitherto you have done, 

power will prove safe to yourself, and benefici 

mankind." ' This excellent sentence, which s 

taken out of Plato (with whose writings the g 

marians were not much acquainted, and ther 

cannot reasonably be suspected of forgery in 

matter), contains the true state of affairs at 

time: for the commonwealth maxims were no 

longer practicable ; the Romans had only 

haughtiness of the old commonwealth left, wi 

one of its virtues. And this sentence we fine 

most in the same words, in the first book o 

JEne'is, which at this time he was writing ; anc 

might wonder that none of his commentators 

taken notice of it. He compares a tempest 

popular insurrection, as Cicero had compared 

dition to a storm^ a little before.-— 
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t/if vebdif magno in popuhi c?tm s<rpe coorta est 
&dilio, STvilqJte animis ignohile vnigits, 
JamqueJaceSj et saxa volant; furor arma mitiistrat : 
Tumpietate graoem ac meriiis si forte virum quern 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque mtribus ads/ant : 
Hie regit dictis animos, et pectora mnlcet. 

Piety and merit were the two great virtues which 
Virgil every-where attributes to Augustus, and in 
vhich that prince> at least politicly, if not so truly, 
feed his character, as appears by the Marmor 
■^flfyr. and several of his medals. Freinshemius, 
tile learned supplementor of Livy, has inserted this 
lelation into his history ; nor is there any good rea- 
wn, why Ruaeus should account it fabulous. The 
title of a poet in those days did not abate, but 
heighten, the character of the gravest senator. 
Virgil was one of the best and wisest 'men of his 
time; and in so popular esteem, that one hundred 
thousand . Romans rose when he came into the 
theatre, and paid him the same respect they used 
to Caesar himself, as Tacitus assures us. And, if 
Augustus invited Horace to assist him in writing 
his letters (and every body knows that the Rescripta 
hperatorum were the laws of the empire), Virgil 
might well deserve a place in the cabinet-council. 

And now Virgil prosecutes his Mneis, which had 
Wciently the title of the Imperial Poem, or Roman 
History, and deservedly; for, though he were toc> 

VOL. U D 
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artful a writer to set down events in exact histor 
cal order, for which Lucau is. justly blamed; yt 
are all the most considerable afiairs and persons < 
Home comprised in this poem. He deduces tl 
history of Italy from before Saturn to the reign < 
king Latinus; and reckons up the successors < 
^neas, who reigned at Alba> for the space of thrc 
hundred years, down to the birth of Romulus 
describes the persons and principal exploits of a 
the kings, to their expulsion, and the settling of th 
commonwealth. After this, he touches promis 
cuously the most remarkable occurrences at horn 
and abroad, but insists more particularly upon th 
exploits of Augustus. ■ Insomuch, that, though thi 
assertion may appear at first a little surprisin| 
he has in his works deduced the history of a consi 
derable part of the world from its original, througi 
the fabulous and Jberoic ages, through the monai 
chy and commonwealth of Rome, for the space c 
four thousand years, down to within less than fort; 
of our Saviour's time, of whom he has preserved 
most illustrious prophecy. Besides this, he point 
at many remarkable passages of history unde 
feigned names: the destruction of Alba and Veii 
under that of Troy ; the star Venus, which, Varr 
says, guided ^neas in his voyage to Italy, in tha 
verse, 

Matre dttti monstrantc'ciam. 
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Romulus's lance taking root, and budding, is 
described in that passage concerning Polydorusj 
iEneid, iii. 

Confixvmferrea texit 
Tdorum. teges, etjaculi* incrcvii aattis — 

ihe Stratagem of the Trojans boring holes in their 
ships, and sinking them, lest the Latins should burn 
them, under that fable of their being transformed 
into sea^nymphs : and therefore the ancients had no* 

• 

tRich reason to condemn that fable as^ groundless 
lod absurd. Cocles swimming the river Tyber, 
after the bridge was broken down behind him, is 
exactly painted in the four last verses of the ninth 
hook, under the character of Turnus : Marius hiding 
himself in the morass of Minturnse, under the person 
ofSlnon: 

Uynosoqiie loot per nodem obscurus in ulva 
Dtlitui. 

Those verses in the second book concerning Priam, 

■ jacet ingens litore iruncus, &c. 

*6m originally made upon Pompey the Great. He 
•cems to touch the imperious and intriguing humour 
®f the empress Livia, under the character of Juno, 
The irresolute and weak Lepidus is well represented 
'^'^der the person of king Latinus ; Augustus, with 

v2 
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the character of Poni. Max,, under that of M 
and the rash courage (always unfortunate in \ 

• 

of Marc Antony, in Turnus. The railing eloqi 
of Cicero in his Philippics, is w'ell imitated i] 
oration of Drances ; the dull faithful Agrippa, \ 
the person of Achates; accordingly this charac 
fiat: Achates kills but one man, and himse 
ceives one slight wound, but neither says nor 
any thing very considerable in the whole j 
Curio, who sold his country for about two hui 
thousand pounds, is stigmatised in that verse ^ 

Vendidit hie cairo patriam, domimim^pte polenfem 
JmposuiU 

Livy relates, that, presently after the dea 
the two Scipios in Spain, when Martius took 
him the command, a blazing meteor shone ai 
his head, to the astonishment of his soldiers. "^ 
transfers this to ^neas : 

LTtasqite vomuni duo tempore JlammQs,. 

It is strange that the commentators have not 
notice of this. Thus the ill omen whiqh hapj 
a little before the battle of Thrasymen, when 
of the centurions' lances took fire miraculous 
hinted in the like accident which befell Ac 
before the burning of the Trojan fleet in S 
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The reader will easily find many more such in- 
stances. In other writers, there is often well-co- 
Tered ignorance; in Virgil, concealed learning. 

His silence of some illustrious persons is no less 
worth observation. He says nothing of Sca^vola, 
hecaose he attempted to assassinate a king, though 
4 declared enemy; nor of the younger Brutus, for 
be effected what the other endeavoured ; nor of the 
younger Cato, because he was an implacable enemy 
of Julius Caesar ; nor could the mention of him be 
pleasing to Augustus; and that passage, 

Jlis dantemjura Caiotiem — 

inay relate to his office, as he was a very severe 
cen^r. Nor would he name Cicero, when the oc- 
casion of mentioning him came full in his way, 
*'hen he speaks of Catiline ; because he afterwards 
approved the murder of Caesar, though the plotters 
^vere too wary to trust the orator with their design. 
Some other poets knew the art of speaking well ; 
out Virgil, beyond this, knew the admirable secret 
^f being eloquently silent. Whatsoever was most 
curious in Fabius Pictor, Cato the elder, Varro, in 
"^Egyptian antiquities, in the form of sacrifice, in 
4e solemnities of making peace and war, is pre- 
served in this poem. Rome is still above ground, 
^d flourishing in Virgil. And all this he performs. 

p3 
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* 

with admirable brevity. The Mvjtis was once near 
twenty times bigger than he left it ; so that he spent 
as much time in blotting out, as some moderns 
have done in writing whole volumes. But not one 
book has his finishing strokes. The sixth seems 
one of the most perfect, the which, after long en- 
treaty and sometimes threats of Augustus, he was at 
last prevailed upon to recite. This fell out about four 
years before his own death : thatof Marcellus, whom 
Caesar designed for* his successor, happened a little 
before this recital : Virgil therefore, with his usnal 
dexterity, inserted his funeral panegyric in those 
admirable lines, beginning 

natpy ingentem luctum ne qucere tuorum, &uC. 

His mother, the excellent Octavia, the best w ife of 
the worst husband that ever was, to divert her 
grief, would be of the auditory. The poet artifi- 
cially deferred the naming Marcellus, till their 
passions were raised to the highest; but the men- 
tion of it put both her and Augustus into such a 
passion of weeping, that they commanded him to 
proceed no further. Virgil answered, that he had 
already ended that passage. Some relate, that 
Octavia fainted away : but afterwards she pre- 
sented the poet with two thousand one hundred 
pounds, odd money — a round sunj for twenty-seven 
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Terses: but they were Virgil's. Another writer 
Mvs, that, with a royal magnificence, she ordered 
him massy plate, unweighed, to a great value. 

And now he took up a resolution of travelling 
into Greece, there to set the last hand to this work ; 
proposing to devote the rest of his life to philoso- 
pi)y« which had been always his principal passion. 
He justly thought it a foolish figure, for a grave man 
to be overtaken by death whilst he was weighing 
the cadence of words and measuring verses, un- 
fas necessity should constrain it, from which he 
^ well secured by the liberality of that learned 
age. But he was not aware, that, whilst he allotted 
three years for the revising of his poem, he drew 
Mis upon SL failing bank: for, unhappily meeting 
Augustus at Athens, he thought himself obliged to 
Wait upon him into Italy ; but, being desirous to see 
^^1 he could of the Greek antiquities, he fell into a 
'anguishing distemper at Megara. This, neglected 
at first, proved mortal. The agitation of the vessel 
(for it was now autumn, near the time of his birth) 
brought him so low, that he could hardly reach 
«rindisi. In his sickness,, he frequently, and with 
great importunity, called for his scrutore, that he 
^'ght burn his JEnt'is: but, Augustus interposing 
^' his royal authority, he made his last will (of 
^^hich something shall be said afterwards) ; and, con- 
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sidering probably bow mucb Homer had been dii 
gured by the arbitrary compilers of his wor 
obliged Tucca and Varius to add nothings nor 
much as fill up the breaks he left in his poem, 
ordered that his bones should be carried to Napl 
in which place he had passed the most agreeal 
part of his life. Augustus, not only as executor a 
friend, but according to the duty of the Pont, Afi 
when a funeral happened in his family, took c 
himself to see the will punctually executed, 
went out of the world with all that calmness of mi 
with which the ancient writer of his life says 
came into it ; making the inscription of his moi 
ment himself; for he began and ended his poeti 
compositions with an epitaph. And this he hia 
exactly according to the law of his master Plato 
such occasions, without the least ostentation : 

I sung flocks, tillage, heroes : Mantua gave 
3ie life; Brundusium death, Naples a grave. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 



OF Ills 



PERSON, MANNERS, AND FORTUNE, 



HE was of a very swarthy complexion, which 
JJ^ight proceed from the southern extraction of his 
fether; tall and wide-shouldered, so that he may be 
^ught to have described himself under the cha- 
^cter of Museeus, whom he calls the best of poets — 

Medium nam plurima turba 
Hunc kahetf atqnc kumeris exstantem suspicit cdtis^ 

His sickliness, studies, and the troubles he met 
^ ith, turned his hair grey before the usual time. 
He had a hesitation in his speech, as many other 
?''eat men ; it being rarely found that a very fluent 
elocution, and depth of judgement, meet in the 
some person : his aspect and behaviour rustic, and 
^^igraceful : and this defect was not likely to be 
rectified in the place where he first lived, nor after* 
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wards^ because the weakness of his stomach would 
not permit him to use his exercises. He was fre- 
(Juently troubled with the, head-ach> and spitting of 
blood ; spare of diet, and hardly di*ank any wine. 
Bashful to a fault; and when people crowded to 
see him, he would slip into the next shop or by- 
passage, to avoid them. As this character could! 
not recommend him to the fair sex, he seems tG 
have as little consideration for them as Euripidei 
himself. There is hardly the. character of one good 
woman to be found in his poems : he uses the word 
mulier but once in the whole j2Eneis, then too by 
w'ay.of contempt, rendering literally a piece of a 
verse out of Homer. In his Pastorals, he is full of 
invectives against love : in the Georgics, he appro- 
priates all the rage of it to the females. He makes 
Dido, who never deserved that character, lustful 
and revengeful to the utmost degree ; so as to die 
devoting her lover to destruction : so changeable 
that the Destinies themselves could not fix the time 
of her death, but Iris, the emblem of inconstancy, 
must determine it Her sister is something worse. 
He is so far from passing such a compliment upon 
Helen, as the grave old counsellor in Homer does, 
after nine years' war, when, upon the sight of her, 
he breaks out into this rapture in the, presence of 
king Priam, 
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None can the cause of these long wars despise ; 
Ihe cost bears no proportion to the prize : 
Majestic charms in ev'ry feature shine ; 
Her air, her port, her accent, is divine. 
However, let the fatal beauty go, &c. 

gil is so far from this complaisant humour, 
t his hero falls into an unmanly and ill-timed 
iberation, whether he should not kill her ifl a 
irch ; which directly contradicts what Deiphobus 
I of her, ^ne'id, vi., in that place where every 
y tells the truth. He transfers the dogged si- 
;e of Ajax's ghost to that of Dido ; though that 
no very natural character to an injured lover, 
i woman. He brings in the Trojan matrons 
ing their own fleet on fire, and running after- 
ds, like witches on their sabbat, into the woods, 
bestows indeed some ornaments on the charac- 
)f Camilla; but soon abates his favour, by cali- 
ber aspera and korrenda virgo : he places her in 
front of the line for an ill omen of the battle, as 
of the ancients has observed. We may ob- 
e, on this occasion, it is an art peculiar to Vir- 
to intimate the event by some preceding acci- 
. He hardly ever describes the rising of the 
but with some circumstance which fore-signi- 
the fortune of the day. For instance, when 
as leaves Africa and queen Dido, he thus de* 
fOM the fata] morning^; 




that is r.:'i:H lieilcate ii 
• conqueniil h;* naturj 
philosophy, and itAatt 
a he vas extremely sen« 
■Hof or reject the follow 
five leave of the writer 
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vill be equally pleased either way. Virgil had 
eat an opinion of the influence of the heaven- 
lies : and^ as an ancient writer says^ he was 
inder the sign of Virgo; with which nativity 
ch pleased himself, and would exemplify her 
! in his life. Perhaps it was thence that he 
is name of Virgil, and Parthenias, which does 
icessarily signify base-bom, Donatus and 
i, very good grammarians, give a quite con- 

m 

iense of it. He seems to make allusion to this 
l1 of his name in that passage, 

Illo Virgilhim me tempore dulcis alehat 
Parthenope, 

1 this may serve to illustrate his compliment 
ar, in \yhich he invites him into his own con- 
on, 

iVTiere, in the void of heav'n, a place is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid^ for thee-— 

lacing him betwixt justice and power, and in 
hbour mansion to his own ; for Virgil sup- 
souls to ascend again to their proper and con- 
stars. Being therefore of this humour, it is 
ider that he refused the embraces of the beau- 
lotia, when his indiscreet friend almost threw 
o his arms. 
, however he stood affected to th« ladiet, 

9L. I. £ 
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there is a dreadful accusation brought aguiust hia 
for the most unnatural of all vices> which^ by th( 
malignity of human mature, has found more credii 
in latter times than it did near his own. This tooi 
not its rise so much from the Alexis, in which pur 
toral there is not one immodest word> as from a 
sort of ill-nature that will not let any one be withr 
out the imputation of some vice; and principally 
because he was so strict a follower of Socrates and 
Plato. In order therefore to his vindication^ I shaH 
take the matter a little higher. 

The Cretans were anciently much addicted to ni« 
vigation^ insomuch that it became a Greek proverb 
(though omitted, I think, by the industrious Eras- 
mus), a Cretan that does not know the sea. Their 
neighbourhood gave them occasion of frequent 
commerce with the Phcenicians, that accursed peo- 
ple, who infected the western world with endle« 
superstitions, and gross immoralities. From them 
it is probable that the Cretans learned this iik&* 
mous passion, to which they were so much addict- 
ed, that Cicero remarks, in his book de Rep. that 
it was *' a disgrace for a young gentleman to be 
without lovers.'' Socrates, who was a great ad*. 
mirer of the Cretan constitutions, set his excellent 
wit to find out some good cause and use of this 
9vil inclination', and therefore gives an accoan^ 
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'e beauty is to be loved, in the following 
for I will not ttouble the reader, weary 
already, with a long Greek quotation, 
is but one eternal, immutable, uniform 
in contemplation of which, our sovereign 
s does consist: and therefore a true lover 
3 beauty and proportion as so many steps 
ees, by which he may ascend from the par- 
> the general, from all that is lovely of fea^ 
regular in proportion, or charming in 
the general fountain of all perfection. 
70U are so much transported with the sight 
iful persons, as to wish neither to eat nor 
ut pass your whole life in their conversa- 
what ecstasy would it raise you to behold 
inal beauty, not filled up with flesh and 
r varnished with a fading mixture of co- 
id the rest of mortal trifles and fooleries, 
irate, Unmixed, uniform, and divine," &c. 
• Socrates, in a strain much bevond the 
Chretien of Mr. Balzac : and thus that ad- 
man loved his Pha^don^ his Charmides, and 
us; and thus Virgil loved his Alexander 
)es, under the feigned name of Alexis: he 
them illiterate, but returned them to their 
the one a good poet, and the other an ex- 
grammarian. And, to prevent all possible 

JE2 
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misrepresentations, be warily inserted^ into the li 
Hest episode in the whole Mneis, these words, 

Ifitut mnore piopueri'^ 

and J in the sixth, 2uiqite pii vates. He seems f< 
of the words, castus, pius, virgo, and the compou 

m 

of it ; and sometimes stretches the use of that w 
further than one would think he reasonably she 
have done, as when he attributes it to Pasip 
herself. 

Another vice he is taxed with, is avarice; 
cause he died rich; and so indeed he did, in c 
parison of modern wealth. His estate amount 
near seventy-five thousand pounds of our men 
but Donatus does not take notice of this as a tl 
extraordinary; nor was it esteemed so grea 
matter, when the cash of a great part of the w 
lay at Rome. Antony himself bestowed at c 
two thousand acres of land in one of the best 
vinces of Italy, upon a ridiculous scribbler, wh 
named by Cicero and Virgil. A late cardinal \ 
to purchase ill flattery at the expense of a hum 
thousand crowns a year. But, besides Vir 
other benefactors, he was much in favour with 
gustus, whose bounty to him had no limits, 
such as the modesty of Virgil prescribed to 
Before he had made his own fortune, he set 
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bis estate upon his parents and brothers; sent 
them yearly large sums, so that they lived in great 
plenty and respect ; and, at his death, divided his 
estate betwixt duty and gratitude, leaving one half 
to his relations^ and the other to Maecenas, to 
Tucca, and Varius, and a considerable legacy to 
Augustus, who had introduced a politic fashion of 
being in every body's will; which alone was a fair 
revenue for a prince. Virgil shews his detestation 
ofthis vice, by placing in the front of the damned 
those who did not relieve their relations and friends; 
for the Romans hardly ever extended their libera- 
lity further ; and therefore I do not remember to 
have met, in all the Latin poets, one character so 
noble as that short one in Homer — 



On the other hand, he gives a very advanced 
place in Elysium, to good patriots, &c. observing, 
i& all his poem, that rule so sacred amongst the Ro- 
mans, ''That there should be no art allowed, which 
«id not tend to the improvement of the people in 
Virtue." And this was the principle too of our 
excellent Mr. Waller,' who used to say that he 
^ould rase any line out of his poems, which did not 
^ply some motive to virtue ; but he was unhappy 

e3 
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in the choice of the subject of his admirable vein in 
poetry. The countess of Carlisle was the Helen of 
her country. There is nothing in pagan philosophy 
more true, more just, and regular, than Virgil's 
ethics: and it is hardly possible to sit down to the 
serious perusal of his works, but a man shall rise 
more disposed to virtue and goodness, as well «i 
most agreeably entertained. The contrary to which 
disposition may happen sometimes upon the read* 
ing of Ovid, of Martial, and several other second- 
rate poets. But of the craf\;, and tricking part of 
life, with which Homer abounds, there is nothing 
to be found in Virgil; and therefore , Plato, who 
gives the former so many good words, perfumeii 
crowns, but at last complimen tally banishes him his 
commonwealth, would have entreated Virgil to stay 
with him (if they had lived in the same age), and 
intrusted him with some important charge in his 
government. Thus was his life as chaste as his 
style ; and those who can critic his poetry, c«n 
never find a blemish in his manners; and onewonld 
rather wish to have that purity of mind, which the 
satirist himself attributes to him ; that friendly dis- 
position, and evenness of temper, and patience^ 
which he wag master of in so eminent a degree, 
than to have the honour of being author of the 
Mneis, or even of the Georgics themselves. 
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flamg therefore so little relish for the usual 
sements of the world, he prosecuted his studies 
out any considerable interruption, during the 
e course of his life, which one may reasonably 
€ture to have been something longer than fifly- 
^ears ; and therefore it is no wonder that he 
ne the most general scholar that Rome ever 
unless some one should except Varro. Be- 
the exact knowledge of rural afiairs^ he un^* 
)od medicine, to which profession he was de- 
i by his parents. A curious florist; on which 
:t one would wish he had writ, as he once in* 
d : so profound a naturalist, that he has solved 
phaenomena of nature upon sound principles, 
Aristotle in his Physics: he studied geome- 
he most opposite of all sciences to a poetic 
s, and beauties of a lively imagination; but 
>romoted the order of his narrations, his pro- 
1 of language, and clearness of expression, for 
[i he was justly called the pillar of the Latin 
e. This geometrical spirit was the cause, that, 
up a verse, he would not insert one superfluous 
; and therefore deserves that character which a 
5 and judicious writer has given him, '* That 
ever says too little, nor too much*/^ Nor 
I any one ever fill up the verses he lefi imper- 

* "Essay qf Poetry, ^^ by the marqi^is pf Nonnanby. 
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feet. There is one supplied near the beginnir 
the first book : Virgil left the verse thus, 

JJic iUlus armoy 

Hie currus fuit-^' — 

the rest is none of his. 

He was so good a geographer, that he has 
only left us the finest description of Italy that 
was, but, besides, was one of the few ancients 
knew the true system of the earth, its being i 
bited round about, under the torrid zone, and 
the poles. Metrodorus, in his five books of 
Zones, justifies him from some exceptions n 
against him by astronomers. His rhetoric wa 
such general esteem, that lectures were read t 
it in the reign of Tiberius, and the subject of 
clamations taken out of him. Pol Ho himself, 
many other ancients, commented him. His est 
degenerated into a kind of superstition. The kn< 
story of Mr. Cowley is an instance of it. Bui 
sortes Virgiliance were condemned by St. Au 
and other casuists. Abienus, by an odd design, 
all Virgil and Livy into iambic verse; and the 
tures of those two were hung in the most bono 
Jhle place of public libraries; and the desigi 
taking them down, and destroying Virgil'? wc 
"Viras looked upon as one of the most extraya^ 
amongst the many brutish phrensies of Caligula, 
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WITH A 8H0KT 

DEFENCE OF VIRGIL, 

AGAINST SOME OF TIIE REFLECTIOKS OF M. FONTENELLE. 

BY WILLIAM WALSH, ESQ. 



As the writings of greatest antiquity are in verse, 
80, of all sorts of poetry, pastorals seem the most an- 
cient ; being formed upon the model of the first in- 
nocence and simplicity, which the moderns, better 
^ dispense themselves from imitating, have wisely 
thought fit to treat as fabulous and impracticable. 
And yet they, by obeying the unsophisticated dic- 
tates of nature, enjoyed the most valuable blessings 
of life; a vigorous health of body, with a constant 
serenity and freedom of mind ; whilst we, with all 
our fanciful refinettients, can scarcely pass an au- 
tirnn without some access of a fever, or a whole 
"^y* not ruffled by some unquiet passion. He was 
^ot then looked upon as a very old man, who reached 
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to a greater number of years than in these times ai^r 
ancient family can reasonably pretend to; andw^ 
know the names of several, who saw and practised 
the world for a longer space of time, than we can 
read the account of in anyone entirebody of history. 
In short, they invented the most useful arts, pastu- 
rage, tillage, geometry, writing, music, astronomy, 
&c. ; whilst the moderns, like extravagant heirs made 
rich by their industry, ingratefully deride the good 
old gentlemen who left them the estate. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that pastorals are fallen 
into discsteem, together with that fashion of life 
upon which they were grounded. And methinks I 
see the reader already uneasy at this part of Virgil* 
counting the pages, and posting to the Mne'is : so de- 
lightful an entertainment is the very relation of pub- 
lic mischief and slaughter now become to mankind. 
And yet Virgil passed a much different judgement 
on his own works : he valued most this part, and 
his Georgics, and depended upon them for his repu* 
tation with posterity; but censures himself in one 
of his letters to Augustus, for meddling with heroics, 
the invention of a degenerating age. This is the 
reason that the rules of pastoral are so little known, 
or studied. Aristotle, Horace, aqd the Essay of 
Pootry, take no notice of it ; and monsieur Boileau 
—one of the most accurate of the moderns, because 
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he never loses the aacicnts QUt of his sight — bestow* 
scarce half a page on it. 

It is the design therefore of the few following 
pages to clear this sort of writing from vulgar preju- 
fa; to vindicate our author from some unjust im- 
putations; to look into some of the rules of this sort 
^ poetry, and inquire what sort of versification is 
Qost proper for it ; in which point we are so much 
iferior to the ancients, that this consideration alone 
^ere enough to make some writers think as they 
aght, that is meanly, of their own performances. 

As all sorts of poetry consist in imitation; pas- 
ral is the imitation of a shepherd considered under 
at cliaracter. It is requisite therefore to be a little 
formed of the condition and qualification of these 
lepherds. 

One of the ancients has observed truly, but sati- 
cally enough, that, *' Mankind is the measure of 
ery thing.'' And thu^ by a gradual improvement 
' this mistake, we come to make our own age and 
mntry the rule and standard of others, and our- 
Ives at last the measiure of them all. We figure 
le ancient countrymen like our own, leading a 
unfiil life in poverty and contempt, without wit, 
' courage, or education. But men had quite diffe- 
•nt notions of these things for the first four thou- 
Ad years of the world, Health and strength were 
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then in more esteem than the refinements of plea 
sure ; and it was accounted a great deal more ho 
nourable to till the ground^ or keep a flock of sheep 
than to dissolve in wantonness and efieminatin^ 
sloth. Hunting has now an idea of quality joined 
to it^ and is become the most important business in 
the life of a gentleman ; anciently it was quite other- 
ways. Mr. Fleury has severely remarked, that this 
extravagant passion for hunting is a strong proof of 
our Gothic extraction^ and shows ,an affiiiity of hu- 
mour with the savage Americans. The barbarom 
Franks and other Germans (having neither com nor 
wine of their own growth), when they passed the 
Rhine, and possessed themselves of countries bettei 
cultivated, left the tillage of the land to the old pro- 
prietors ; and afterwards continued to hazard theii 
lives as freely for their diversion, as they had doiM 
before for their necessary subsistence. The Englid 
gave this usage the «acred stamp of fisMhion ; and fron 
hence it is that most of our terms of hunting an 
French. The reader will, I hope, give me his par 
don for my freedom on' this subject, since an ill ac 
cident, occasioned by hunting, has kept England ii 
pSLiii, th^se several months together, for one of th( 
best and greatest peers'*^ which she has bred fo 

^ The duke of Shrcirsbary. 
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aomeages; no leas illustrious for civil virtues and 
learaingj than his ancestors were for all their victo- 
ries in France* 

But the^ are some prints still left of the ancient 
steem for hocbandryy and their plain fashion of 
ife| in many of our sur-names, and in the escut- 
^ns of the most ancient families^ even those of 
be greatest kingSj the roses, the lilies, the thistle, 
Itc. It is generally known, that one of the princi- 
ttl causes of the deposing of Mahomet the Fourth^ 
m, that he would not allot part of the day to some 
ttnual labour, according to the law of Mahomet, 
B ancient practice of his predecessors. He that re- 
ects on this, will be the less surprised to find that 
harlemagne, eight hundred years ago, ordered his 
UMren to be instructed in some profession : and, 
ight hundred years yet higher, that Augustus wdre 
clothes but such as were made by the hands of 
M empress and her daughters ; and Olympias did 
te same for Alexander the Great* Nor will he 
rood^ that the Romans, in great exigency, sent 
y their dictator from the plough, whose whole 
slate was but of four acres ; too little a spot now 
Qt the orchard or kitchen-garden of a private gen- 
baia. It is commonly known that the founders 
>f three the most renowned monarchies in the world 
"^^ fihephetrds : and the subject of husbaiidry has 
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beea adorned by the writings and labour c 
than twenty kings. It onght not therefor 
matter of surprise to a modern writer, that 
the shepherds of the people in Homer, lai( 
their first rudiments in tending their mute su 
nor that the wealth of tJlysses consisted in 
and herds, the intendants over which were 
equal esteem with officers of state fn lattei 
And therefore Eumaeus is called $tog v(pop^o$ 
mer ; not so much because Homer was a loi 
country life, to which he rather seems aver 
by reason of the dignity and greatness of h 
and because he was the son of a king, stolen 
and sold by the Phoenician pirates ; which 
genious Mr. Cowley seems not to have taken 
of. Nor will it seem strange, that the mastei 
horse to king Latinus, in the ninth ^nei 
found in the homely employment of cleaving 
when news of the first skirmish betwixt the ' 
and Latins was brought to him. 

Being therefore of such quality, they cat 
supposed so very ignorant and unpolishe 
Iear^ing and good-breeding of the world w: 
in the hands of such people. He who was 
by the consent of all parties to arbitrate so < 
an afi&ir as, which was the fairest of the thn 
brated beauties of heaven — he who had the 
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dehanch away Helen from her husband, her na- 
rc country, and from a crown — understood what 
B French call by the too soft name of galanterie; 
had accomplishments enough, how ill use soever 
made of them. It seems therefore that Mr. F. 
i not dtily considered the matter, when he re- 
sted so severely upon Virgil, as if he had not ob- 
Ted the laws of decency in his pastorals, in 
king ^epherds speak to things beside their cha- 
ter, and above their capacity. He stands amazed 
t shepherds should thunder out, as he expresses 
Bself, the formation of the world, and that too 
ording to the systepi of Epicm*us. . " In truth,'* 
•« he, page 176, ''I cannot tell what to make of 
J whole piece (the sixth Pastoral). I can neither 
uprehend the design of the author, nor the con* 
rion of the parts. First come the ideas of philo- 
►hy, and presently after those incoherent fables/' 
. To expose him yet more, he subjoins, *' It is 
BDus himself who makes all this absurd discourse, 
rgil says indeed that he had drank too much the 
jT before ; perhaps the debauch hung in his head 
len he composed this poem," &c. Thus far Mr. F. ; 
10, to the disgrace of reason, as himself inge- 
ously owns, first built his house, and then studied 
ihitecture ; I mean, first f omposed his Eclogues, 
tl then studied the rules. In answer to this, wo 

p2 
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may observe, first, that this Tery pastoral which he 
singles out to triumph over, was recited by a famoof 
player on the Roman theatre, with marvelloiis a^ 
plause ; insomuch that Cicero, who had heard put 
of it only, ordered the whole to be rehearsed, ajA 
struck with admiration of it, conferred then iipOR* 
Virgil the glorious title of 

MagiKe tpes altera Ronue, 

Nor is it old Donatus only who relates this: we- 
have the same account from another very credibl*^ 
and ancient author; so that here we have tli» 
judgement of Cicero, and the people of Rome, ta 
confront the single opinion of this adventuroiis cri- 
tic. A man ought to be well assured of his owft 
abilities, before he attacks an author of establislnl 
reputation. If Mr. F. had perused the firagmeiita 
of the Phoenician antiqiiity, traced the progress ol 
learning through the ancient Greek writers, or. M 
much as consulted his learned countryman Huetiiufi 
he would have found (which falls out unluckily fd 
him) that a Chaldean shepherd discovered to thi 
Egyptians and Greeks the creation of the worW. 
And what subject more fit for such a pastoral, than 
that great affair which was first notified to the 
world by one of that profession ? Nor does it ap< 
pear (what he takes for granted), that Virgil dc 
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s the original of the world according to the 
hesis of Epicurus. He was too well seen in 
ity to commit such a gross mistake; there is 
e least mention "of chance in that whole pas- 
lor of the clinamen principiorum, so peculiar 
curus's .hypothesis. Virgil had not only more 
but was of too nice a judgement to introduce . 
denying the power and providence 'of the 

and singing a hymn to the atoms and blind 
;. On the contrary, his description agrees 
veil with that of Moses: and the eloquent 
mtator Dacier, who is so confident that Ho- 
lad perused the sacred history, might with 
• reason have affirmed the same thing of Vir- 
4:> besides the famous passage in the sixth 

(by which this may be illustrated), where 
•rd principio is used in front of both by Moses 
irgil, and the seas are first mentioned, and the 
( intus a/iV, which might not improbably, as Mr. 
' would suggest, allude to the " Spirit moving 
he face of the waters;*^ but omitting this pa- 
place, the successive formation of the world 
ently described in these words, 

Herum paullathn sumere formas : 

is hardly possible to render more literally that 
of Moses, *' Let the waters be gathered into 

t3 
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at their pleasure? Their families lived in groves, 
near the clear springs; and what better warning 
could be given to the hopeful young shepherds, 
than that they should not gaze too much into the 
liquid dangerous looking-glass, for fear of being 
stolen by the water-nymphs, that is, falling and 
being drowned, as Hylas was ? Pasiphae's monstrous 
passion for a bull is certainly a subject enough fitt^ 
for bucolics. Can Mr. F. tax Silenus for fetching 
too far the transformation of the sisters of Phaeton 
into trees, when perhaps they sat at that very time 
under the hospitable shade of those alders and pop* 
lars — or the metamorphosis of Philomela into that 
ravbhing bird which makes the sweetest music of 
the groves ? If he had looked into the ancient Greek 
writers, or so much as consulted honest Servius, he 
would have discovered, that, under the all^ory of 
this drunken ness of Silenus, the refinement and ex* 
altation of men's minds by philosophy was intended. 
But, if the author of these reflections can take sacb 

■ 

flights in his wine, it is almost pity that drunkenness 
should be a sin, or that he should ever want good 
store of Burgundy and Champaign. But indeed he 
seems not to have ever drank out of- Silenus's 
tankard, when he composed either his Critique or 
Pastorals. 
' His censure on the fourth seems worse grounded 
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Jctdown the lines from which Virgil took this pas- 
sage, though none of the commentators have ob- 
. served it. 



eparr) S* ol ka^sro (pouvrj, 



f • 'Qsra tpouroLyey^vro, xa* ds ^a%s ij^oipay BKa(rro$, &c. 



Thus Linns too began his pocm> as appears by a 
fragment of it preserved by Diogenes Laertius ; and 
tke like may be instanced in Musaeus himself; so 
tbat our poet here^ with great judgement^ as always^ 
fi^lows the ancient custom of beginning their more 
iolmnn songs with the creation, and does it too 
OMMt properly under the person of a shepherd. 
And thus the first and best employment of poetry 
Was, to compose hymns in honour of the great 
Creator of the universe. 

Few words will suffice to answer his other objec- 
tiOM. He demands why those several transforma- 
tions are mentioned in that poem? And is not 
fable then the life and soul of poetry ? Can himself 
^ign a more proper subject of pastoral than the 
&Uumia regna, the age and scene of this kind of 
poetry ? . What theme more fit for the song of a 
god, or to> imprint religious awe, than the omnipo- 
^t power of transforming the species of creatures 
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This appears ia all the ancient Greek writers^ 
Homer, Hesiod, Aratus> &c. And Virgil is so 
act in the observation of it, not only in this work . 
but in his Unci's too> that a celebrated French wri- 
ter taxes him for permitting Mneas to do nothing 
without the assistance of some god. But by this It i 
appears^ at least, that Mr. St. Evremont is no Jan- 
sen ist. 

Mr. F. seems a little defective in this point: he < 
brings in a pair of shepherdesses disputing very 
warmly, whether Victoria be a goddess or a woman. 
Her great condescension and compassion, her affabi- 
lity and goodness, none of the meanest attributes w 
the divinity, pass for convincing arguments that she 
could not possibly be a goddess. 






I^s De'esset, todjoursjieret et miprisantes^ 
Ne rassureroieni point let bergeres tremblante* 
Par (PobUgeans discours, des souris gracieux, 
Mais iu Vas vu : cefte augusle personw, 
9hii vient de paroHre en ces lieuXf 
Prend soin de rassurer au moment qu*elle itonne; 
Sa bonie descendant sans peine jusqu* a nous. 

In short, she has too many divine perfections to be 
a deity, and therefore she is a mortal ; which was 
the thing to be proved. It is directly contrary to 
the practice of all ancient poets, as well as to the 
rules of decency and religion, to make such odious 
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pfe&rences. I am much surprised therefore that 
^ shourld use such an argument as this* 

GoriSy aS'tu vu des deesses ' 
Awir un mr si facile et si doux 9 

Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luna, and I know 
Dot how many more of the heathen deities, too easy 
>^ access to Tithonus, to Anchises, and to Endy- 
Bion? Is there any thing more sparkish and better- 
>Qmoured than Venus's accosting her son in the 
eserts of Libya? or than the behaviour of Pallas 
> Dioinedes, one of the most perfect and admira- 
le pieces of all the Iliads; where she condescends 
)rat7/e him so agreeably; and, notwithstanding her 
BTere virtue, and all the ensigns of majesty with 
vhich she so terribly adorns herself, condescends to 
ide with him in his chariot? But the Odysseys are 
oil of greater instances of condescension than this. 
This brings to mind that famous passage of Lu- 
^> in which be prefers' Cato to all the gods at 
Wee: 

' Vk&ix caussa dUsplacuit, sedvicta Caloni—' 

i^iiich Breboeuf had rendered so flatly, and which 
Bi^y be thus paraphrased: 

Heaven meanly with the conqueror did comply; 
Bat Cato, rather than submit, would die. 

It is an unpardonable presumption in any sort of 



i 
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religion, to compliment their princes at the < 
of their deities. 

Boty letting that pass, this whole eclogue 
long paraphrase of a trite verse in Virg 
Homer, 

Nee vox hominem tonat z Dea eerie! 

So true is that remark of the admirable 
Roscommon> if applied to the Romans, i 
fear, than to the English, since his own deat 

— one sterling li 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages 

Another rule is, that the characters shoul 
sent that ancient innocence, and unpractise* 
ness, which was then in the world. P. Rs 
gathered many instances of this out of Tfa 
and Virgil ; and the reader can do it as well 
self. But Mr. F. transgressed this rule, y 
hid himself in the thicket to listen to the 
discourse of the two shepherdesses* * Thi 
only ill breeding at Versailles : the Arcadi: 
herdcsses themselves would have set their d( 
one for such an unpardonable piece of rude 

A third rule is, that there should be son 
nancct some design or little plot, which may 
the title of a pastoral scene. This is ever 
•bserved by Virgil, and particularly remarl 
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the first Eclogue, the standard of all pastorals. A 
beaatiful landscape presents itself to your view ; a 
ib^herd with bis flock around him, resting securely 
trader a spreading beech, which furnished the first 
food to our ancestors; another in a quite different 
situation of mind and circumstances ; the sun set- 
ting; the hospitality of the more fortunate shep- 
krdi &c. And here Mr. F. seems not a little 
'^'anting, 

A fourth rule, and of great importance in this de-^ 
licate sort of writing, is, that there be choice diver- 
sity of subjects; that the eclogue, like a beautiful 
prospect, should charm by ita variety. Virgil is adt* 
ffiirable in this point, and far surpasses Theocritus, 
&s be does every-where, when judgement and con* 
trivance have the principal part The subject of 
die first Pastoral is hinted above. 

The second, contains the love of Corydon for 
Alexis, and the seasonable reproach he gives him- 
self, that he lefi his vines half pruned (which, ac- 
cording to the Roman rituals, derived a curse upon 
fbe firuit that grew upon it], whilst he pursued an 
o^ect undeserving his passion. 

The third, a sharp contention of two shepherds 
fcr the priaef of poetry. 

The foarth contains the discourse of a shepherd 

comforting himself, in a declining age, that a better 

^^ ensuing. 
yoi, I. Q 
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The fifth, a lamentation for a dead friend, tl 
first draught of which is probably more ancient th: 
any of the pastorals now extant : his brother beii 
at first intended ; but he afterwards makes his cov 
to Augustus, by turning it into an apotheosis of J 
lius Caesar. 

The sixth is the Silenus. 

The seventh, ^another poetical dispute, first coi 
posed at Mantua. 

The eighth is the description of a despairii 
lover, and a magical charm. 

He sets the ninth after all these, very modest! 
because it was particular to himself; and here 
would have ended that work, if Gallus had not p 
vailed upon him to add one naore in his favour. 

Thus curious was Virgil in diversifying his si 
jects. But Mr. F. is a great deal too uniform: 1 
gin where you please, the subject is still the sai 
We find it true what he says of himself, 

ToijciuxSt toU^ttrs de Pamour, 

He seems to take pastorals and love-verses 
the same thingi^ Has human nature no other p 
sion ? Does hot fear, ambition, avarice, pride, a < 
priccio of honour, and laziness itself, often triun 
over love ? But this passion does all, not only 
pastorals, l>ut in modem tragedies too. A hero < 
no more Bght, or be sick« or die» than b^ can 
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born, without a woman. But dramatics have been 
composed in complaisance to the humour of the age^ 
and the prevailing inclination of the great, whose 
example has a more powerful influence, not only in 
the little court behind the scenes, but on the great 
theatre of the world. However, this inundation of 
lo?e-verses is not so much an effect of their amo- 
rousness, as of immoderate self-love; this being 
the only sort of poetry, in which the writer can, not 
only without censure, but even with commendation, 
talk of himself. There is generally more of the 
passion of Narcissus, than concern for Chloris and 
Corinna, in this whole affair. Be pleased to look 
into almost any of those writers, and you shall meet 
every-where that eternal Moi, which the admirable 
ftscal so judiciously condemns. Homer can never 
he enough admired for this one so particular qua- 
lity, that he never speaks of himself, either in the 
Diad, or the Odysseys : and, if Horace had never 
told us his genealogy, but left it to the writer of his 
Hie, perhaps he had not been a loser by it. This 
consideration might induce those great critics, Va- 
rfus and Tucca, to rase out the four first verses of 
the ^ne'is, in great measure, for the sake of that un- 
•ucky Ille ego. But extraordinary geniuses have a 
*ort of prerogative, which may dispense them from 
laws, binding to subject wits. However, the ladies 

g2 
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have the less reason to be pleased with those ad- 
dresses, of which the poet takes the greater share 
to himself. Thus the beau presses into their dress- 
ing-room; but it is not so much to adore their fair 
eyes, as to adjust his own steenkirk and peruke, and 
set his countenance in their glass. 

A fifth rule (which one may hope will not be 
contested) is, that the writer should shew in his 
compositions some competent skill of the subject 
matter, that which makes the character of persons 
introduced. In this, as in all other points of. learn- 
ing, decency, and economy of a poem, Virgil much 
excels his master Theocritus. The poet is better 
skilled in husbandry than those that get their bread 
by it He describes the nature, the diseases, the 
remedies, the proper places, and seasons, of feed- 
ing, of ^vatering their flocks; the furniture, diet, 
the lodging and pastimes, of his shepherds. But the 
persons brought in by Mr. F. are shepherds in 
masquerade, and handle their sheep-hook as awk* 
wardly as they do their oaten reed. They saunter 
about with their chers moutons; but thev relate as 
little to the business in hand, as the painter's dog, 
or a Dutch ship, doies to the history designed. One 
would suspect some of them, that, instead of lead* 
ing out their sheep into the plains of Moht-Brison 
and Marcilli, to the flowery banks of Lignon, or the 
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Cbarante, they are dtiving directly a la boucheriCi 
to make money of them. I hope hereafter Mr. F. 
will choose his servants better. 

A sixth rule is^ that, as the style ought to be na« 
toral, clear, and elegant, it should have some pecu- 
liar relish of the ancient fashion of writing. Para- 
bles in those times were frequently used, as they 
tFe still by the eastern nations ; philosophical que-* 
itbns, aenigmas, &c. and of this we find instances in 
the sacred writings, in Homer, contemporary with 
loDg David> in Herodotus, in the' Greek tragedians. 
This piece of antiquity is imitated by Virgil with 
great judgement and discretion. He has proposed 
one riddle, which has never yet been solved by any 
of his commentators. Though he knew the rules 
of rhetoric as well as Cicero himself, he conceals 
that skill in his Pastorals, and keeps close to the 
character of antiquity. Nor ought the coanexions 
*nd transitions to be very strict and regular ; this 
Would give the Pastorals an air of novelty ; and of 
this neglect of exact connexion, we have instances 
m the writings of the ancient Chineses, of the Jews, 
and Greeks, in Pindar, and other writers of dithy- 
'attibics, in the choruses of .Sischylus, Sophocles, 
^d, Euripides. If Mr. F. and Ruaeus had consi- 
^^red this, the one would have spared his critique 
^f the sixths and the other, his reflections upon the 

g3 
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ninth Pastora]. The over-scrupulous care of con- 
nexious makes the modern compositions oftentimes 
tedious and flat: and by the omission of them it 
comes to pass, that the Ptnsees of the incomparable 
Mr. Pascal, aud perhaps of Mr. Bruyere, are two 
of the most entertaining books which the modem 
French can boast of. Virgil, in this point, was not 
only faithful to the character of antiquity, but co- 
pies after Nature herself. Thus a meadow, where 
the beauties of the spring are profusely blended to* 
gether, makes a more delightful prospect^ than a en* 
rious parterre of sorted flowers in our gardens: 
and we are much more transported with the beauty 
of the heavens, and admiration of their Creator, in 
a clear night, when \ve behold stars of all magni- 
tudes promiscuously moving together, than if those 
glorious lights were ranked in their several orderly 
or reduced into the finest geometrical figures. 

Another rule omitted by P. Rapin, as some of his 
are by me (for I do not design an entire treatise in 
this preface), is, that not only the sentences should 
be short and smart (upon which account he justly 
blames the Italian and French, as too talkative}* 
but that the whole piece should be so too. Virgil 
transgressed this rule in his first Pastorals^ I mean 
those which he composed at Mantua> but rectified 
the fault in his riper years. This appears by the 
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Cidex, which is as long as five of his Pastorals put 
together. The greater part of those he finished 
iiave less than a hundred verses ; and but two of 
^em exceed that number. But the Silenus, which 
lie seems to have designed for his master-piece^ in 
^hich he introduces a god singing, and he too full 
of inspiration (which is intended by that ebriety, 
^hich Mr. F. so unreasonably ridicules), though it 
go through so vast a Held of matter, and comprises 
the mythology of near two thousand years, consists 
bat of fifly lines; so that its brevity is no less ad- 
niirable, than the subject matter, the noble fashion 
of handling it, and the deity speaking. Virgil 
lieeps up his characters in this respect too, with the 
strictest decency : for poetry and pastime was not 
the business of men's lives in those days, but only 
their seasonable recreation after necei^ary labours. 
And therefore the length of some of the modern Ita- 
lian and English compositions is against the rules of 
this kind of poesy. 

I shall add something very briefly, touching the 
versification of pastorals, though it be a mortifying 
consideration to the modems. Heroic verse, as it 
i* commonly called, was used by the Greeks in this 
wrt of poem, as very ancient and natural ; lyrics, 
iambics, &c. being invented afterwards: but there 
» 80 great a difference in the numbers of which it 
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may be compounded, that it may pass rather i 
genus, than species,' of verse. Whosoever shall c 
pare the numbers of the three following verses, 
quickly be sensible of the truth of this observati 

Tityre, tu paluh recubans sy;b iegmine fagi — . 

the first of the Georgics, 

Quid facial hctas segcles^ qvQ sidere terramT^ 

and of the ^neis, 

Armay virumque cano, Trojfc qvi primus ab oris. 

The sound of the verses is almost as xiiiferer 
the subjects. But the Greek writers -of past 
usuatlly limited themselves to the example of 
first ; which Virgil found so exceedingly difii< 
that he quitted it, and feft the honour of that 
to Theocritus. It is indeed probable, that whal 
improperly call rhyme, is the most ancient so: 
poetry; and learned men have given good a 
ments for it: and therefore a French historian c 
mits a gross mistake, when he attributes that in' 
tioo to a kingiof Gaul, as an English gentlei 
does, when he makes a Roman emperor the 
ventor of it. But the Greeks, who understood f 
the force and power of numbers, soon grew w< 
of this cl^ildisb sort of verse, as the younger Voi 



1 
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justly calls it, and therefore those rhyming hexame- 
ters, which Plutarch observes in Homer himself, 
seem to be the remains of a barbarous age. Virgil 
had them in such abhorrence, that he would rather 
make a false syntax, than what we call a rhyme. 
Such a verse as this, 

J 7/", precoff uxori, fraler succurre sorori, 

was passable in Ovid : but the nicer ears in Augus- 
tus's court could not pardon Virgil for 



At reginapyru. 



SO that the principal ornament of modern poetry was 
mounted deformity by the Latins and Greeks. It 
was they who invented the different terminations of 
words, those happy compositions^ those short mo- 
fiosyllables, those transpositions for the elegance of 
the sound and sense, which are wanting so much in 
modern languages. The French sometimes crowd 
together ten or twelve monosyllables into one dis- 
jointed verse. They may understand the nature of, 
hat cannot imitate, those wonderful spondees of Py- 
thagoras, by which he could suddenly pacify a man 
^ was in a violent transport of anger; nor those 
swrift numbers of the priests of Cybele, which had 
irl the force to enrage the most sedate and phlegmatic 
iil tenopcrs, Nor can any modern put into his own 



-I* 
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language the , energy of that single poem of Ca- 
tullus, 

Super alta vectus Atys, &c. 

Latin is but a corrupt dialect of Greek ; and the 
French, Spanish, and Italian, a corruption of Latin ] 
and therefor^ a man might as well go about to per- 
suade me that vinegar is a nobler liquor than winet» 
as that the modem compositions can be as graceful 
and harmonious as the Latin itself. The Greek 
tongue very naturally falls into iambics, and there- 
fore the diligent reader may find six or seven and 
twenty of them in those accurate orations of Iso- 
crates. The Latin as naturally falls into heroic; 
and therefore the beginning of Livy*s History is half 
a hexameter, and that of Tacitus an entire one. The 
Roman historian *, describing the glorious effort of 
a colonel to break through a brigade of the enemies 
just after the defeat at Canna;, falls, unknowingly! 
into a verse not unworthy Virgil himself — 

H<BC ubi dicla dedit, sttingif gladiuniy cAtneoque 
Facto, per medios &c, 



Ours and the French can at best but fall into 
blank verse, which is a fault in prose. The mi^ 

* Livy, 
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:une indeed is common to us both ; but we de- 
ve more compassion^ because we are not vain of 
: barbarities. As age brings men back into the 
te and infirmities of childhood, upon the fall of 
sir empire the Romans doted into rhyme, as ap- 
ars sufficiently by the hymns of the Latin church ; 
id yet a great deal of the French poetry does 
urdly deserve that poor title. I shall give an in- 
ance out of a poem which^ had the good luck to 
un the prize in 1685 ; for the subject deserved a 
obler pen. 

Toui let jours ce grand toy, des attires toys fexemple, 
8*oihre un nonveau chemin aufaite de ton temple, Uc. 

The judicious Malherbe exploded this sort of 
cte near eighty years ago. Nor can I forbear 
wondering at that passage of a famous academician, 
i which he, most compassionately, excuses the an- 
icQts for their not being so exact in their compo* 
itions as the modern French, because they wanted 
dictionary, of which the French are at last happily 
Provided. If Demosthenes and Cicero had been 
^ lucky as to have had a dictionary, and such a 
^ou as cardinal Richelieu, perhaps they might 
^ve aspired to the honour of Balzac's legacy of 
^'^ pounds, Leprix de V eloquence. 

^Q the contrary, I dare assert that there are 
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hardly ten lines in either of those great orators^ 
even in the catalogue of Homer's ships^ which i 
not more harmonious^ more truly rhythmical, th 
most of the French or English sonnets; and the 
fbre they lose^ at least, one half of their nati 
beauty by translation. 

I cannot but add one remark on this occasic 
that the French verse is oftentimes not so much 
rhyme, in the lowest sense ; for the childish repe 
tion of the same note cannot be called music ; m 
instances are infmite, as in the forecited poem : 

epris trophee cache 

m^pris Orphee cherche 

Mr. Boileau himself has a great deal of tl 
jU,oyoroy*a, not by his own neglect, but purely 1 
the faultiness and poverty of the French tongt 
Mr. F. at last goes into the excessive paradoxes 
Mr.Perrault, and boasts of the vast number of th( 
excellent songs, preferring them to the Greek a 
Latin. But an ancient writer, of as good cred 
has assured us that seven lives would hardly suiS 
to read over the Greek odes; but a few wee 
would be sufficient, if a man were so very idle as 
read over all the French. In the mean' time, 
should be very glad to see a catalogue of but fii 
of theirs with 
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Exact propriety of word and thought *. 

?ithstanding all the high encomiums and mu- 
gratulations which they give one another^ (for 
far from censuring the whole of that illustrious 
ty, to which the learned world is much obliged) 
all those golden dreams at the Louvre, that 
pieces will be as much valued, ten or twelve 
hence, as the ancient Greek or Roman, I can 
ore get it into my head that they will last so 

than I could believe the learned Dr. H k 

le Royal Society], if he should pretend to shew 
butterfly that had lived a thousand winters. 
Then Mr. F. vnrote his Eclogues he was so far 
equaling Virgil or Theocritus, that he had some 
{ to take before he could understand in what 
dncipal beauty and graces of their writings do 

1st 

Cum mortals non nisi larvse luctantur, 

♦ Essay of Poetry. 
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TO IMR. DRYDEN, 

ON 

HIS EXCELLENT TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 

WhENFI'ER gmat VirgU's lofty verse I see, 
The pompous scene chArm my admiring eye. 
There 4iff 'lent beauties in perfection meet ; 
The thoHghu as proper, as the numbert-sweet ; 
And, when wild Fancy mounts a daring height) 
Judgement steps in, and moderates her flight. 
Wisely he manages his wealthy store, 
Still says enough, and yet implies still more t 
For, though the weighty sense be closely wrought, 
The reader's left V iipprove the pleasing thought « 

Hence we despaired to see an English dress 
Should e'er his nervous energy express ; 
For who could that in fetter'd rhyme inclose, 
Whichj without loss, can scarce be told in-prosa ? 

H 2 
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The happy author would with wonder see. 
His roles were only prophecies of thee : 
And, were he now tofive traaristoTS Itgfat, 
HeM hid them only read thy work, and write. 

For this great task, oor loud i^anse is dne : 
We own old fatoors, but must prass for new s 
Th' expecting world demands one labour more ; 
And thy lov'd Homer does thy aid implore. 
To right his i^jnr'd works, and set them free 
From the lewd riiymes of groY*ling Ogleby. 
Then shall his verse in griu;efol pomp appear } 
Ner will his birth renew the ancient jar : 
On those Grade cities we shall look with seom» 
And in our Biitam think the poet borp. 
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TO MR. DRYDEN/ 



OM 



HIS TRANSLATION OF VIRGIJ. 



W E read, how dreamt and'visions heretofore 
The prophet and the poet eoidd urapire. 

And make them in unusual rapture soar, 
With rage divine, and with poetic fire. 

O could I-find it now ! — Would Virgil's shade 
But for a while vouchsafe to bear the light. 

To grace my numbers, and that Muse to aid. 
Who smgs the poet that has done him ris^U 

It long has been this sacred author's fiite. 
To lie at evhy dull translator^ will : 

"Long, long his muse has groan'd beneath the weight 
Of mangling Ogleby's presumptuous quill* 

^>yden, at last, in his defience, arose ; 

The iedhernow is righted by the son ; 
And, while his Muse endeavours to disclose 

That poet*b beauties, she declares her own. 
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In your smooth pompous numbers drest, each line. 
Each thought, betrays such a majestic touch. 

He could not, had he finished his design. 
Have wish'd it better, or have done so acracb. 

You, like his herb, though yourself were free, 
And disentangled from the war of wit— 

You, who secure might others* danger s^^, 
And safe firoqi all malicious i^ensur^ sit- 



Yet, because sacred Virgil's noble Muse, 
Overlaid by fools, was ready to expire. 

To rislK your fiime again, you boldly choosy 
Or to redeem, or pensh with, your sioe. 

£*en first and last, we owe husi>half to you : 
For, that his .Sneids miss'd their threatened fate« 

Was — ^that his friends by some prediction knew. 
Hereafter, who, correcting, should translate^ 

But hold, my Muse ! thy needless flight restrain^ 
Unless like him thou cottld*8t a verse indite : 

To think his £uicy to describe, is vain. 
Since nothing can discover lij^t, bat lights 

^Is want of genins that docs more deny; 

'Tis fear my praise should make your glory less., 
And therefore, like the modest painter, I 

Mu3t draw the veil, where I cannot express. 

HENRY 6RAHMC 
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TOMR.DRYDEN. 

liO undisputed monarch govem^d yet, 
With iiDtverttl prmy^ the realms of wit : 
. Katore could never such expense afibrd : 
^^ lev^rol prorinoe own'd a sev'ral-lord. 
^ poet then bad his poetic wife, 
^ Muse embrae'd, and married for his life, 
^y the stale things his appetite was clo7*d, 
"<s fancy lessened, and his fire destroyed, 
'^t Natnre, grown extravagantly khid, 
^^ all her treasures did adorn your mind. 
•^^ different pow'rs were then united found, 
'^'^ you wit's universal monarch crown'd. 
^ot^r mighty sway 3rour great deserts secures ; 
■^"^^i ev*ry Muse and ev*ry Grace is yours. 
^ none confin'd, by turns you all ei^oy.: 
^'t«d with this, you to another fly ; 
^^» sultan-like) in your seraglio stand, 
^f^^ wishing Muses wait for your command ; 
^^ns no decay, no want of vigour, find : 
^^blime your foncy, boundless is your mind, 
•^ot all the blasts of Time can do you wrong-^ 
i^ouQg, spite of age— 4n spite of weakness, strong, 
^ime, like Alcides, strikes you to the ground j 
«^oQ} like Axitaras, &am each fall rebound. 

. . ^ H. ST. JOHN. 
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TO MR. DRYDEN, 

ON UJS VIRGIL. 

X IS said tbat Phidias gave such liTing giaee 
To the carv'd imftge of a beauteous face. 
That the cold marble might e'en seem to be 
The life— and the true life, the imag'rjt* 

You pass that artist, sir, and all his pow'rs. 
Making the best of Roman poets ours^ 
With such effect^ we know not which to call 
The imitation, which th' original. 

What Virgil lent, you pay in equal v^eight ; 

The charming beauty of the coin no less ; 

And such the.tuajesty of your impress. 
You seem the very author you translate. 

n'is certain, were he now alive with us. 
And did rerolving destiny constrain 
To dress his thoughts in English o'er again. 

Himself could write no otherwise than thus, 

His old encomium never did appear 

So true as |iow : " Romans and Qreeks submit ! 

** Something of late is in oar language writ, 
'' More nobly great than the fam^d Iliads were." 

JA. WRIG]^' 
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TO MR. DRYDEN, 

OM 

UIS TRANSLATIONS. 

^^^S fi9w*r8, tramplanted from a toiithem sky ,^ 

^ haidly bear, or ia the raising die, 
^^issing their native sun, — at best rfetaln 

^^ a ftuttt odour, and but live with pain : 
"^ Homan poetry, by modems taught, 
^^^ting the warmth with which its author wrote, 
^ ^ dead image, and a worthless draught. 
^^iie we transfuse, the nimble spirit flies, 
"^^^pes unseen, evaporates, and dies. 

^Vho then attempts to'shdW the anciei|ts' wit, 
^Ust copy with the genius that they writ : 
^'^ence we conclude from thy translated song, 
^^ just, so warm, so smooth, and yet so strong, 
•^ou heav'nly charmer ! soul of harmony t 
^*^t all their geniuses revivM in thee. 

Thy trumpet sounds t the dead are raisM to light; 
^cw-born they rise, and take to heav'n their flight; 
^^^kt in thy verse', as clad with rays, they shine, 
-^ glorifyM, immortal and divine. 

As Britain, in rich soil abounding wide, 
^umishM for use, for luxury, and pride, 
Vet spreads her wanton sails on ev'ry shore, 
cor foreign wealthy insatiate stilf of more ; 
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To her own wool, the silks of Asia joins. 
And to her plenteoas harvests, Indian mines ; 
So Dryden, not contented with the fiune 
Of his own works, though an immortal name- 
To lands remote he sends his learned Muse, 
The noblest seeds of foreign wit. to choose. 
Feasting our sense so many Tarious ways. 
Say, is't thy bounty or thy thirst of praise. 
That, by cornxwiring othen, all migb(t see. 
Who most excoU'd, are yet ezceU'd by thee ? 



<G£ORG£ GRANVILLE. 



TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HUGH LORD CLIFFORD, 

BARON OF CHUDLEIGH. 

[t Lord^ 

I HAVE found it not more difficult to 
ranslate Virgil' than to fig4 such patrons as I de- 
ire for my translation^ Yot, though England is 
Mi wanting in a learned nobility, yet such are my 
onhappy circumstances^ that they hare confined me 
U> a nantyw choice. To the greater part I have not 
the honour to be known ; and to some of them I 
€aiUK)t sbew at present, by any public act, that 
Unteful respeet which I shall ever bear them in my 
hnit Yet I have no reason to complain of Fortune, 
^«, in the midst of that abundance, I could not 
P^ibly have chosen, better, than the worthy son of 
*^iltttttrio«s a father. He was the pa^on of my 
fiBMihooil^ when I flourished in the opinion of the 
^^% Ihooglnnth small advantage to my fortune, 

VOLt* I 
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,till he awakened the remembrance of m 
master. He was that Pollto^ or that Varus, 
troduced me to Augustus : and, though he ; 
missed himself from state-affairs, yet, in t 
time of his administration, he shone so po 
upon me, that, like the heat of a Russian ; 
he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold 
and gave me wherewithal to subsist at leas 
long winter which succeeded. What I noM 
your lordship, is the wretched remainder of 
age, worn out with study and oppressed by 
without other support than the constancy 
tience of a Christiao. You« my lord, are yi 
flower of you^ y<Mith, and may live to e 
benefits of the peace which is promised £i 
can only hear of that blessing; for yea 
above all things, want of healtii« have shu 
from sharing in the happiness. The poi 
condemn their Tantalus to heU, had addc 
tormenti, if they had placed ^im in filysiun 
is the proper emblem of my condition. '] 
and the water may reach my lips, but cann 
and, if they could, yet I want a palate as ^ 
digestion. But it is some kind of pleasur 
Co please those whom I respect. And I aro 
Ijether out of hope, that these Florals o 
a^j give your locdsbip some delight, thou 
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glii^ by one who scarce remembers that possiou 
lich inspired my author when he wrote them. 
tese wtre his first essay in poetry (if the Ceiris 
s not his) : and it was more excusable in him to 
icribe }ore when he was young, than for me to 
idate him when I akn old. He died at the 'age 
fifty 'two; and I began this work in my great 
[B&cteric. But, baring perhaps a better constitu- 
i than my author, I haTe wrenged him less, con- 
ing my circumstances than those who have 
empted him before, either in our own or any 
dcm language. And, though this yersion is not 
id of errors^ yet it comlbrts me that the faults of 
«n are not worth finding* Mine are neither 
m nor frequent in those Eclogues, wherein my 
ster has raised himself above that humble style 
which jpastoral delights, and which, I must con- 
i» IB proper to the education and converse of 
!phcrds : for he found the strength of his genius 
imesy and was, even in his youth, preluding to his 
orgies and his iEneis. He coold not forbear to 
kis wing^ though his pinions were not hardened 
m^ntain a long laborious flight. Yet sometimes 
fy bore him to a pitch as lofty as ever he was 
le to reach afterwards. But, when he was admo- 
»hed by his subject to descend, he came down 
Qtly, circling in the -air, and singing, to the 

l2 
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ground; like a Wk> melodious in her moantinj 
and continuing her song till she alights, still pv 
paring for a higher flight at her next sally, ai 
tuning her voice to better music. The foturth, ti 
sixth, and the eighth Pastorals, are clear eyidenc' 
of this truth. In the three first, he contains himse 
vrithin his bounds : but, addressing to PoUio, h 
great patron, and himself no vulgar poet, he t 
longer could restrain Uie freedom of his spirit, hi 
began to assert his native character, which is' sol 
limity--- putting himself under the conduct of th 
same Cumsean Sibyl, whom afterwards he gave b 
a guide to his JEneas. It is true, he was senabl 
of his own boldness ; and we know it by the^MwS 
mq;ora, which begins' his fourth Eclogae. Here 
membered, like young. Manlius, that he was fottii 
den to engage : but what avails an express con 
mand to a youthful courage, which presages victor 
in the attempt ? Encouraged with success, he p> 
oeeds farther in the sixths and invades the provinc 
of philosophy. And, notwithstanding that ThoA^ 
had ferewamed him of singing wars, as he ther 
confesses, yet he presumed that the search of nator 
was as free to him as to Lucretius, who at his ag 
explained it according to the principles of EpiciinH 
la his eighth Eclogue, he has innovated nodiisg 
the former part of it being the complaint and despai 
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ef a forsaken lover; the latter, a charm of an en- 
.chantrcss, to reuew a lost aiTection. But the com- 
pUdnt perhaps contains some topics which are above 
the condition of his persons; and our author seems 
to have made his herdsmen somewhat too learned 
far their profession : the charms are also of the same 
latare; but both were copied from Theocritus, and 
bd received the applause of former ages in their 
•rigtnftl. There is a kind of rusticity in all those 
ponpons verses ; somewhat of a holy-day shepherd 
itnitting in his country buskins. The like may be 
observed both in the Pollie and the Silenus^ where 
the similitudes are drawn from the woods and mea- 
^oirs^ They seem to me to represent our poet be* 
tvhct a fanner and a courtier, when ho left Mantua 
far Rome, and drest himself in his best habit to ap- 
pear before bis patron^ somewhat too fine for the 
place from whence he came, and yet retaining part 
ttfits simplicity. In the ninth Pastoral, he collects 
*Dme beautiful passages, which were scattered in 
Theocritus, which he could not insert into any of 
Ws former Eclogues, and yet was unwilling they 
ahoold be lost. In all the rest, he is equal to his 
Sicilian master, and observes, like him, a just deco- 
nun both of the subject and the persons, as particu- 
Wiy in the third Pastoral, where one of his shep- 
))erds describes a bowl, or mazer, curiously carved* 

i3 
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In, medio duo iigna : Conon, et quitfuii alter, 
DescriptU radio totum qui gentibut othem f 

He remembers only the name of Conon, and forget 
the other on set purpose. Whether he meau 
Anaximander or £udoxus> I dispute not : but he 
was certainly forgotten, to shew hss country swait 
was no great scholar. 

After all, I must confess that the boorish dialed 
of Theocritus haB a secret charm in it, which the 
Roman language cannot imitate, though Virgil hsf 
drawn it down as low as possibly he could, as in the 
Ojjum pecus, and some other wordi^ for which be 
was so unjustly blamed by the bad critics of hii 
age, who could not see the beauties of that mert0 
rus, which the poet described in those expressioDii 
But Theocritus may justly be preferred as the ori- 
ginal, without injury to Virgil, who, modestly coo^ 
tents himself with the second place, and glories only 
in being the first who transplanted pastoral into his 
own country, and brought it there to bear as happil} 
as the cherry-trees which Lucullus brought frooi 

pQUtUfl. 

Our own nation has produced a third poet in thu 
kind, not inferior to the two former: for the Sh^ 
herd's Kalendar of Spenser is not to be matched ii 
any modem language, not even by Tasso's Amtnta 
which infinitely transcends Guarini's Pa$tcr Fide 
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ing more of nature in it, and being almost 
' clear from the wretched affectation of leam- 
[ will say nothing of the Piscatory Eclogues, 
e no modern Latin can bear criticism. It is 
nder, that> rolling down, through so many 
ous ages, from the spring of Virgil, it bears 
with it the filth and ordures of the Goths and 
l& Neither will I mention Monsieur Fonte- 
tbe living glory of the French. It is enough 
Q to have excelled his master Lucian, without 
iiting to compart our miserable age with that 
gil or Theocritus. Let me only add, for his 
tion. 

Si Pergdmd dextru 
DtfentUpoifott, eUam hae drfenssjuiisenf. 

Sjaenser, being master of our northern dialect, 
lulled in Chaucer's English, has so exactly 
ed the Doric of Theocritus, that his love is a 
% image of that passion which God infised 
dh sexes, before it was corrupted with the 
ledge of wrts, and the ceremonies of what we 
mkI manners, 

r lord, I know to whom I dedicate, and could 
ave been induced by any motive to put this 
>f Virgil, or any other, into unlearned handtf. 
bave read him with pleasure, and, I dare say, 
admiration, in the Latin, of which you are a 
ir. You have added to your natural endow- 
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ments, which without flattery are eminent, the su- 
perstructures of study and the knowledge of gooc 
authors. Courage, probity, and humanity, are ia 
berent in you. Tliese virtues have ever beet 
habitual to the ancient house of Cumberland, fton 
whence you are descended, and of which oar 
chronicles make so honourable mention in the kmg 
wars betwixt the rival families of York and Laii« 
caster. Your forefathers have asserted the paitf 
which they chose, till death, and died for its defence 
in the fields of battle. You have, besideiu the Ml 
remembrance of your noble father, from whom yM 
never can degenerate* 

Tfee imbeHem fences 
Progenerant aquihe coUtmhaau 

It being almost morally impossible for you tolv 
other than you are by kind, I need neither prsiBB 
nor incite your virtue. You are acquainted widi 
the Roman history, and know, without my infbnDft* 
tion, that patronage and clientship always descende' 
from the fathers to the sons, and that the same ^ 
beian houses had. recourse to the same patrician lio^ 
which had formerly protected them, and followed 
their principles and fortunes to the last So that I 
am your lordship's by descent, and part of yoor 
inheritance, Aqd the natural inclination which I 
have to serve 3rou, adds to your paternal right ; for 
/ was wholly ycfwn ifrom the first moment when 1 
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happiness and honour of being known to 
Se pleased therefore to accept the rudiments 
Ps poetry^ coarsely translated, I confess, bat 
et retain some beauties of the author, which 
Jie barbarity of our language, nor my un« 
iss, could so much sully, but that they appear 
es in the dim mirror which I hold before 
'he subject is not unsuitable to your youth. 
Hows you yet to love, and is proper to your 
scene of life. Rural recreations abroad, and 

home, are the innocent pleasures of a man 
Early wise, and gives Fortune no more hold 
han of necessity he must. It is good, on 
:asions, to think beforehand aft little as we 

enjoy as much of the present as will not 
r our futurity; and to provide ourselvei^ ot 
loso's saddle, which will be sure to amble, 
e world is upon the hardest trot What I 
ofier to your lordship, is of this nature. I 
pleasant, and am $ure it is innocent. May 
r continue your esteem for Virgil, and not 
for the faults of his translator ; who is, with 
ler of respect and sense of gratitude. 
My. lord. 
Your lordship's most humble 
And most, obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PASTORAL I. 

, OR, 

TTTYRUS AND MEUBCEUS. 



ARGUMENT. 
^ccasba of the fint Pastoral was this. When Augustas 
i settled himidf in the Roman empire, that he might 
^td his Teteran troojpa for their past service, he distri- 
ed among them all the lands that lay about Cremona 
i Mantoa; tarahig oat tlw right owners for having sided 
b his enemieB* Vh|^ waa a sufferer among the rest ; 
> afterwards recovered liia estate by Msocenas's inter- 
ilott, and,, at an instance of his gratitude, composed the 
owing pastoraly where he sets out his own good fortune 
he person ^Tltsrms, and the calamities of his Mantuan 
{bbpors aa te ^laraoter ef M eUbceus. 



MSIIBISUS. 

[EATH the shadenKrhich beechen boughs diffeiae^ 
Tftyni^ entqtaia your silvan muse. 
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Round the wide world in banishment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleasing fields and natire home ; 
While, stretchM at ease, yon sing your happy loves. 
And Amaryllis fills the shady groves. ^ 



Tiiraus. 



These blessings, friend, a deity bertbw'd ; 

For never can I deem him less than God. 

The tender firstlings of my woolly farced 10 ' 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. 

He gave my kine to graze the flow*ry plain. 

And to my pipe renewed the rural strain. 

M£LXB<EU8b 

I envy not your fortune, but admire. 

That, while the raging sword and wasteful fir* 

Destroy the wretched neighbourhood atomid^ 15 

No hostile arms approach your happy gftwnd. 

Far different is my late ; .my feebl^goal* . 

With pains I drive fixmi their fiMr9akML4)Qteib 

And this, you see, I scarcely drag along^ 

Who, yeaning, on the rocks has left her ypongs SO 

The hope and promise of my failing ftM» - • 

My loss» by dire portent^ the gods ftnNUi^ 
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br> had I not been bliad, I might hare seea : — 
ron riven oak>.the fairest of the green, 
Lnd the lioane raTen, on the blasted boagh, 25 
ly croaking from the left» presag'd the coming blow. 
}nt tell me^ Titynis, what heav'nly pow'r 
hresery'd your finrtanei in ^at &tal hour? 

TITOUS. 

i^ool that I wasy'I thought imperial Rome 

Jke Mantoa, where on market-days 'we come, SO 

\xkd thither driye eor tender lambs from home. 

So kids and wheipe dieir sires and dams eitpress; 

\ad so the gneat I measnr'd by the less. 

But country towns^ convparfd with her, appear 

Like shrubs when lefty eypreiMi are near. 95 

MCUBCiUS. 

What' great occasion call'd 3^00 hence to Rome? 

rrnraus* 

Freedom, whickciMe lit Iteglih, thongh slow to<ome. 

Nor did my search of liberty begin, 

mi my bkudc haira 'were changed upon my chin ; 

Nor Amaryllis would youGbsafe Wlook, 4(1 

Till Galatea^ meaner bedte Ibvoke. 
roL. L K 
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Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain, 
I sought not freedom, nor aspir'd to gain : 
Though many a victim from my folds was bong 
And many a cheese .to country markets broughtj 
Yet all the little that I got, I spent. 
And still return'd as empty as I went. 

MELIBCBUS. 

We stood amaz'd to see your mistress nipuru. 
Unknowing that she pin'd for your return : 
We wonder'd why she.kept her fruit so long. 
For whom so late th' ungather*d apples hung^. 
But now the wonder ceaseii, since I see 
She kept them only, Tilyrus, for thee. 
For thee the bubbling springs appeared to mouri 
And whisp'ring^ pines made rows for thy return, 

TITTHVS. 

What should I do } — ^While here I was enchain' 
No glimpse of godlike liberty remain^ ;' 
Nor could I hope, in any place but there> 
To find a god so present to my prayer* 
Hiere first the yoiith of heav'nly birth I viewed. 
For whom our moQlehly Ticlima are renevr'd. 
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He heard my tows, and graciously decreed 

My grounds to be restored, my former flocks to feed. 

MELIBCBUS. 

O fortunate old man ! whose farm remains — 

For you sufficient — and requites your pains ; 6 j 

I 

Though rushes orerspread the neighb'ring plains. 

Though here the marshy grounds approach your fields^ 

And there the soil a stony harvest yields. 

Your teeming ewes shall no strange meadows try. 

Nor fear a rot from tainted company. 70 

Behold ! yon bordering fence of sallow-trees 

Is fraught with flow'rs; the flowers are fraught with 

beesc 
The busy bees, with a soft murmVing strain. 
Invite to gentle sleep the labVing swain. 74 

While, from the neighb'ring rock, with rural songs. 
The pruner's voice the pleasing dream prolongs 
Stock-do^es and turtles tell their amVous pain. 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain^ 

TITYRUS. 

Th' inliabitants of seas and skies shall change. 
And fish on shore, and stags in air, shall range, S^ 
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The baniAh'd Plurdiian dwell on Anir's brink. 
And the blue German shall the Tigris drink. 
Ere I^ forsaking gratitnde and truth. 
Forget the figure of thai godlike youth. 

MELIBCSUS. 

But we mnst beg oar bread in dimes unknown 
Peneatb the scorching or the freezing zone : 
And seme to hr Onxis shaH be sold. 
Or try the libyan heat, or Sbythian cold; 
Hie rest among the Britons be confinM ; 
A race of men from all the world dbjoin'd. 
O! must the wretched exiles eyer mourn. 
Nor, after length of rolling years, return ? 
Are we condemned by fate's unjust decree. 
No more our houses and oar homes to see ? 
Or shall we mount again the rural throne. 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own 
Did we for these barbarians plant and sow ? 
On these^ on these, our happy fields bestow ? 
Good heav'n ! what dire effects from civil discord 
Now let me graff my piears, and prune the vine 
The fruit ia theirs, the labour only mine. 
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Fareweilj my pastures, my paternal stock. 

My iiraitfal fields, and iny more fruitful flock ! 

No more, my goats, shall { behold yqu climb 

The sleepy clifis, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 105 

No more, extended in the grot below, 

%all see you browziQg on the inountain's brow 

The prickly shrubs ; and aftbr on the bare, 

lean down the deep abyss, and hang in air* 

No more my sheep shall sip the morning dew; II 

No more my song shall please the rural crew: 

Adieui my tuneful pipe ! and all the world, adieu ! 

TITYRUS. 

This night, at least, with me forget your care ; 
Chesnuts and curds and cream shall be your fare j 
The carpet-ground shall be with leaves o'erspread; 
Md boughs shall weave a covering for youi* head, 
Por, see, yon sunny hill the shade extends; 1 17 
And curling smoke from cottages aiscends, 
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ORy 

ALEXIS. 



ARGUMENT. 

The commentaton can by no means agree on the perse 
Alexis, but axe all of oj^on that some beantiAil 3^00 
meant by him, to whom Virgil here makes love, in C 
don's language and sim]^!c!ty. His way of courtshi 
Wholly paatoral : he complains of the boy's coyness ; 
commends himself for his beauty and skill in piping j 
vites the yonth into the*cotmtry, where he promises hint 
diversions of the pHice, with a suitable present of n%^ts 
apples. But when he finds nothing will prevail, he rest 
to quit his troublesome amour, and betake himself aga 
his former business. 



I OUNG Corydon^ th' unhappy shepherd swaii 
The fiaiir Alexis lov'd, but lov'd in vain ; 
And underneath the bcechen shade, a1one« 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moa 
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this, unkind Alexis, my reward ? 5 

nd must I die unpitied, aod unheard ? 
aw the green lizard in the grove is laid; 
he sheep enjoy the coolaen of the shade ; 
nd Thestylis wild thyme and garlic beats 9 

or harvest hinds, overspent with toll and heats ; 
iThiie in the scorching sun I trace in vain 
"hy flying footsteps o'er the burning plain. 
The creaking locusts with my voice conspire, 
L*hey fry'd with heat, and I with fierce desire. 
low much more easy was it to sustain 15 

EVoud Amaryllis, and her haughty reign, 
rhe scorns of young Menalcas, once my care, 
rhoogh he was black, and thou art heavenly fair. 
Trust not too much to that enchanting face: 
Beauty's a charm ; but soon the charm will pass. 
White lilies lie neglected on the plain, 21 

While dusky hyacinths for use remain. 
My passion is thy scorn ; nor wUt thou know 
What virealth I have, what gifts I can bestow; 
What stores my dairies and my folds contain — 25 
A thousand lambs that wander on the plain; 
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New milk that, all the winter, never fhils* 
And, all the summer, overflows t^e pmils, 
Amphion sung not sweeter to his herd. 
When summon'd stones the Theban turrets rea 
Nor am I so deformM ; for late I stood 
Upon the margin of the briny flood x 
The winds were still ; and, if the glass be true 
With Daphnis I may vie, though judg'd by yc 
O leave the noisy town : come and see 
Our country cots, and live content with me ! 
To wound the flying deer, and firmn their ccyte 
With me to ^rive a«field the browzing goats ; 
To pipe and sing, and, in our country strain^ 
To copy or perhaps contend with Fdn. 
Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds ; 
Fan loves the shepherd^ and their flocks he ft 
Nor scorn the pipe : Amyntas, to be taught. 
With all his kisses would my skill have bongfa 
Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 
Which with his dying breath Damoetas gave. 
And said, ** This, Corydon, I leave to thee; 
For only thon deserv'st it ^fter ii^e/^ 
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lU eyes AatyntBm durst not upward lift ; 49 

For much 'he grudged the praiae, but more the gift* 

Besides, two kid^ that in the Talley stray'd, 

[ found by chance, and to my fold convcjr'd : 

rhey drain two bagging udders ey^ry day ; 

A^nd these shall be companions of thy play; 54 

Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian strain, 

W^icK Thestylis had often begg'd in vain: 

And she shall have them, if again she sues. 

Since yon the giver and the gift reftise. 

Come to my longing arms, my lovely care ! 59 

And take the presents which the nymphs prepare. 

White lilies in full canisters they bring. 

With all the glories of the purple spring. 

The daughters of the^ood have searchM the mead 

Tor violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's bead. 

The short narcissus and &ir daffodil, 65 

Fancies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell ; 

And set soft hyacinths with iron-blue. 

To shade marsh marigolds of shining hue ; 

Some bound in order, others loosely strewed. 

To dress thy bow'r, and trim thy new abode. 70 
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Myself will search our planted grounds at home. 

For downy peaches and the glossy plum : 

And thrash the chesnuts in the neighboring groYe« 

Such as my Amaryllis used to love. 

The laurel and the myrtle sweets agree ; 7i 

And both in nosegays shall be bound for thee. 

Ab> Corydon ! ah poor unhappy swain 1 

Alexis will thy homely gifts disdain : 

Nor, should'st thou offer all thy little store. 

Will rich lolas yield, but offer more. ac 

What have I done, to n^me that wealthy swain } 

So powerful are his presents, mine so mean I 

The boar amidst my crystal streams I bring; 

And southern winds to blast my fioVry springL 

Ah cruel creature ! whom dost thou despise ? fti 

The gods, to live in woodi, have left the skies; . 

And godlike Paris, in th' Idaean grove. 

To Priam's wealth preferred CEnone's love. 

In cities, which she built, let P^las reign ; 

Tow'rs are for gods, but forests for the swain. 0( 

The greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze ; 
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exis, thoa art chas'd by Coiydon : 

1 follow several games, and each his own. 

e, from afiair the fields no Ibnger smoke ; 95 

le sweating steers, unharnessed firom the yoke> 

-ing, as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 

he shaidows lengthen as the sun goes low ; 

x>l breezes now the raging heats remove: 

h, cruel heay'n ! that made no cure for love ! lOO 

wish for balmy sleep, but wish in vaih : 

ore has no bounds in pleasure, or in pain. 

IThat phrensy, shepherd, has thy soul possess'd ? 

*hy vineyard lies half pmnM, and half undressM. 

Uiench, Corydon, thy long unanswered fire ! 105 

find what the common wants of life require : 

Ni willow twigs employ thy weaving care ; 

nd find an easier love, though not so fair. 
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OR, 

PAL-EMON. 



MENALCAS^ DABNETAS^ PAL£MOK. 



ARGUMENT. 

Bamoetas and Menalcas, after some smart strokes of ct 
raillery, resolve to try li^o has the most skill at song 
aocordinc^y make their neighbour Patemon judge oi 
performances; who, after a full hearing of both parti( 
Clares himself unfit for the decision of so weighty a c 
versy, and leaves the victory undetennined. 



MENiaCAS. 

rlO,8wain! whatshepherdownsthoseraggedsl 

DAMCBTAS. 

JEgon's they are : he gave them me to keep. 

MENALCAS. 

Unhappy sheep of an anhappy swain ! 
While he Nesera courts, but courts in yain, 
Aad lean that I the damseV shal\ o\>\a\\i» 
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3u, yarlet, dost thy master's gains d^your ; 
>a milk'st his ewes, and often twi<^ an bo^r^ 
grass and fodder thou defraud'st the ^anui« 
d of t}ieir mothers' dugs the starving lambst 

i^AM<ETAS. 

>d words, young catamite, at least to men. 10 
i know who did your bus'ness, how, and when; 
d in what chapel too you playM your pri;s^, 
d what the goats observed with leering ^ye^ :-r- 
3 nymphs w*ere kind, and laugh'd; and there 
your safety lies. 

MEMALCAS. 

i, when I cropt the hedges of the leys, 15 

Micon's tender vines, and stole the stays ! 

DAMOITAS. 

rather, when, b^oeath yon ancie;ttt o^ 
i bow of Daphnis, and the shafts, you brdkf, 
;en the fair boy rec^v'd tl^ gid of right ; 
i, but for mischieC you h^ dif^d fpr spitp. jiO 

Lat nonsense would the fool thy master pr^^te, 
len t])MMV ^^ kn^ve, canst talk a^ su9h ^ ratfs ! 
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Did I not see you^ rascal, did I not. 

When you lay snug to snap young Damon's § 

His mongrel bark'd : I ran to his relief, . 

And cry'd, "There, there he goes ! stop, stop the t 

IJiscover'd, an4 defeated of your prey. 

You skulk'd behind the fence, and sneakM a^ 

DAMCETAS. 

An honest man may freely take his own r 
The goat was mine, by singing fairly won. 
A soleihn match was made ; he lost the priee. 
Ask Damon, ask, if he the debt denies. 
I think he dares not : if he does, he lies* ^ 

MENALCAS. 

, Thou sing with him ? thou booby f — Never p 
Was so profkn'd to touch thttt blubbered lip. 
Dunce at the best ! in streets but scarce allots 
To tickle, on thy straw, the stupid crowd. 

DAMOETAS. 

To bring it to the trial, wilt you dare- 

Our pipes, our skill, our voices, to compare } 

My brinded heifer to the stake I lay : 

Two thriTing calves she suckles twice a day. 
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\nd twice besides her beestings never fail 
fo store the dairy with a brimming paiL 
Vow back your singing with an equal stake. 

MENALCAS. 

rhat should be seen, if I had one to make. 45 

Vou know too well, I feed, my father's flock : 
What can I wager from the common stock ? 
A stepdame too I have> a cursed she. 
Who rules my hen-peck'd sire, and orders me. 
Both tiumber twice a day the milky dams ; 50 

And once she takes the tale of all the lambs. 
But, since^ou will be mad, and since you may 
Suspect my courage, if I should not lay ; 
The pawn I proffer shall be^ull as good : 
Two bowls I have, well turned, of beechen wood : 55 
Both by divine Alcimedon were made : 
Fo neither of them yet the lip is laid, 
rhe lids are ivy : grapes in clusters lurk 
^neath the cjirving of the curious work, ' 
7 wo figures on the sid^s embossM appear — 60 

Jonon, ^nd what's his name who made the sphere, 
Lud shew'dthe seasons of the. sliding year, 
.0 J- 2 
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Instructed in hift ttAde the kb'ring swaih. 
And vhen to rtop, and itheti to sow the grain i 

DABK^tAS* 

And I have two> to match yonr pair, at home ; 
The wood the same; from the same hand 

com^, 
(The kimbo handles seem with bearVfoot carv*< 
And never yet to table have been serv'd ; 
Where Orpheiis on his lyre laments his love^ 
With beasts encompassed, and a dancing groye. 
But these, nor all the proffers you can make. 
Are worth the heifer which I set to stake. 

USENALCAS. 

No more delays, vain blaster, but begin ! 
I prophesy before-hand, I shall win. 
Paleemon shall be judge how ill you rhyme : 
III teach you how to brag another time. 

DAMOBTAS. 

Rhymer, come on ! and do the worst you can. 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
With silence, neighbour, and attention, wait*: 
For 'tis a business of a high debate. 
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. PALJEMON. 

Sing then ; the shade affords a proper place ; 
rhe trees are cloth*d with leaves, the fields with 

grass ; 
The blossoms blow; the birds on bushes sing; 
And Nature has accomplish^ all the spring. 
The challenge to Damoetas shall belong : 85 

Menalcas shall sustain his under-song: 
Each in his turn^ your tuneful numbers bring : 
By turns the tuneful Muses loye to sing. 

PAM(ETAS. 

From the great father of the gods above 
My Muse begins ; for all is full of Jove ; 90 

To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs ; 
My flocks he blessesj and he loves my songs. 

MENALCAS. 

Me Phoebus loves ; for he my Muse inspires ; 
And, in her songs, the warmth he gave, requires. 
For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep, 05 
My blushing hyacinths and my bays I keep. 

DAMCETAS. 

My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies: 

r 3 
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Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. 
And wishes to be seen> before she flies. • 

MENALCAS. 

But fair Amyntas comes unaskM to me, 100 

And offers lore, and sits upon my knee. 
Not Delia to my dogs is known so well as he. 

DAMCETAS. ' 

To the dear mistress of my lave^sick mind. 

Her swain a pretty present has designM : 

I saw two stockdoves billing, and ere long lOJ 

Will take the nest; and hers shall be the young. 

VENALCAS. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

9 

And stood on tip-toes, reaching from th^ ground : 

I xsent Amyntas all my present stor« ; 

And will, to«morrow, send as many more. 1 1( 

DAMCETAS. 

The lovely maid lay panting in my arms j 
And all she said and did was full rf diartfai. 
Winds ! on your vrings to heav'n her accent 

bear ; 
Such words as heav'h alon« is fit to hear. 
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MENALCAS. 

Ah ! what aTails it me^ my love's delightj 115 

To call you mine> when absent from my sight ? 
I hold the nets, while you pursue the prey ; 
And must not share the dangers of the day. 

DAMOBTAS. 

I 

J keep my birth-day : send my Phyllis home : 

At shearing-time, Iola^,you may cc^ne. 120 

MENALCAS. 

With Phyllis I am more in grace than you : 

Her sorrow did my parting steps pursue : 

" Adieu, my dear !^ she said, " a long adieu !" 

DAMIETAS. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold. 
Storms to the wheats to bpds the bitter cold ; 125 
Bat, from my frowning fair, mortf ills I find. 
Than from the wolves, and storms, and winter-wind. 

^ - , MENALCAS. 

The kids with pleasure browze the bushy plain ; 
The showers are grateful to the swelling grain ; 
To totaling ewes the sallow's tender tree ; 130 

Bat, moietban all the world, my love to me. 
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DAMCBTAS. 

Pollio my rural verse vouchsafes Jto read : 
A heifer, Mases, for your patron breed. 

MENALCAS. 

My Pollio writes himself: — a bull be bred> 
With spuming heels, and with a butting head. 

DAMCETAS. 

Who Pollio loves, and who bis Muse admires^ 
Let Pollio's fortune crown his full desires. 
Let myrrh instead of thorn his fences filU 
And showers of honey from his oaks distil, 

MENALCAS. 

Who h^es not living Bavins, let him be 
(Dead Msevius !) damn'd to love thy works and t 
The same ill taste of sense would serve to join 
Dog-foxes in the .yoke, and shear the swine« 

DAMCETAS, 

f 

Ye boys, who pluck the flowers, and spoil the sp 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

MENALCAS. 

Graze not too near the banks, my jolly sheep : 
The ground is false; the running streams are d 
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Sec, they have caught the father of the flock. 
Who dries his fleece upon the ncighbVing rock. 

DAMOBTAS. 

From rivers drive the kids, and sling your hook : 
[ Anon I'll wash them in the shallow brook. 151 

MENALCAS. 

To fold, my flock ! — ^when milk is dryM with heat. 
In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 

DAMCETAS. 

How lank my bulls from plenteous pasture come ! 
But love, that drains the herd, destroys the groom. 

MENALCAS. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin, 156 
Their bones are barely cover'd with their skin. 
What magic has bewitch'd the woolly dams. 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? 159 

DAMCETAS. 

Say, where the round of heav'n, which all con- 
tains. 
To -three short ells on earth our sight restrains : 
Tell that, and rise a Phoebus for thy pains. 
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MENALCAf. 

Nay tell me first, iii what new region springs 
A floVr, that bears inscribM the names of kings ; 
And thou shalt gain a present as divine 16S 

As PhoeBus' self: for Phyllis shall be thine. 

So nice a difference in your singing lies. 

That both have won, or both deserved, the prize. 

Rest equal happy both; and all who prove 

The bitter sweets, and pleasing pains, of love. 170 

Noty dam the ditches, and the floods restrain : 

Their moisture has already drenched the plain* - i 
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ORi 



POLLIO. 



ARGUMENT, 
poet celebrates the birth-day of SalOninus, the son of 
iViOy bom in the consulship of his father, after the taking 
Salonae, a city in Dalnatia. Many of the verses are 
nslated from one of the Sibyls, who prophesied' of our 
irionr's birth. 



;!ILIAN Mase, begin a loftier strain! 

ugh lowly shrubs^ and trees that shade the plain, 

ight not all; Sicilian Muse,, prepare 

naake the Tocal woods deserve a consul's care. 

5 last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 5 

lews its finish^ course: Saturn ian times 

I round again; and mjghty years, begun 

m their first orb, in radiant circles ruii. 
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The base degen'rate iron ofispring ends; 
A golden progeny from heaven descends. IC 

O chaste Lucina ! speed* the mother's pains ; 
And haste the glorious bi^th ! thy own Apollo reigns 
The lovely boy, with his auspicious face. 
Shall Pollio's consulship and triumph grace : 
Majestic months set out with him to their appointee 
race. li 

The father banish'd virtue shall restore; 
And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more. 
The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 2i 

, And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs (the promises of spring). 
As her first offings to her infant king. " 2 

The goats with strutting dugs shall homeward spe^ 
And lowing herds secure from lions feed* 
His cradle shall with rising flow*rs be crown'd : 
The serpent's brood shall die ; the sacred gr<>uo4 
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• 

Shall ^weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear ; 
£ach common bush shall Syrian roses wear. 30 

Bot -when heroic yerse his youth shall raise. 
And form it to hereditary praise, 
Unlabour'd haryei^ts shall the fields adorn. 
And clustered grapes shall blush on ev'ry thorn; 
The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep ; 35 
And through the matted grass the liquid gold shall 

■ 

creep. 
iret> of old fraud some footsteps shall remain : 
The merchant still shall plough the deep for gain ; 
Great citieii shall with walls be compass'd round ; 
And sharpened shares shall vex the fruitful ground ; 
Another Tiphys shall new seas explore; 41 

Another Argo land the chiefe upon th' Iberian shore ; 
Another Helen other wars create. 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 
jBut when to ripenM manhood he shall grow, 45 
TJi6 greedy sailor shall the seas forego : 
No keel shall cut the waves for foreign war9 ; 
For ev'ry s^il shall ^v'ry product bea)\ 
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The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin; 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the 

vine; BO 

Nor wool shall in dissembled colours shine; 
But the luxurious father of the fold. 
With native purple, and unborrowed gold^ • 
Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat ; 
And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleaC 55 
The Fates, when they this happy web have spun. 
Shall bless the sacred clue, and bid it smoothly ran. 
Mature in years, to ready honours move, 
O of celestial seed ! O foster-son -ofjovel 
See, lab 'ring Nature calls thee to sustain 'GO 

The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main I 
See to their base restbr'd, earth, seas; and air; 
And joyful ages, from behind, in crowding ranks 

appear. 
To sing thy praise, would heav'ji my breath prolong. 
Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 65 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my la3rs. 
Nor Linus crown'd with never-fading bays; 
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Though each his heav'nly parent should inspire ; 
The Muse instruct the voice, and Phoebus tune the 

lyi«. 
Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my theme, 70 
Arcadian judges should their god condemn. 
Begin^ auspicious boy! to cast about 
Thy infant eyes, and; with a smile, thy mother single 

out. 
Thy mother well deserves that short delight. 
The nauseous qualms often long months and travail 
to requite. 75 

Then smile ! the frowning infant's doom is read : 
No god shall crown the board, nor goddess bless the 
bed. 
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PASTORAL V. 



OR9 



DAPHNIS. 



ARGUMENT. 

Mopsus and Menalcas, two very expert shepherds at a song, 
begin one by consent to the memory of Daphnis, who is 
supposed by the best critics to represent Julias Csesar. 
Mopsus laments his death ; Menalcas proclaims his divinity ; 
the whole eclogue consisting of an elegy and an apotheotii. 



MENALCAS. 



felNCE on the downs our flocks together feed. 
And since my voice can match your tuneful reed. 
Why sit we not beneath the grateful shade. 
Which hazles, intermixed with elms, have made ? 

MOPSUS. 

Whether you please that silvan scene to take. 
Where whistling winds uncertain shadows make; 
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Or will you to the cooler cave succeed. 
Whose mouth the curling vines have overspread 

MENALCAS. 

Your merit and your years command the choice 
Amyntas only rivals you in vpicc. 

. MOPSUS. 

What will not that presuming shepherd dare. 
Who thinks his voice with Phoebus may compai 

MENALCAS. 

Begin you first; if either Alcon's praise. 
Or dying Phyllis, have inspired your lays: 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend, 
Segin ; and Tityrus your flock shall tend. 

■ 

MOPS us. 

Or shall I rather the sad verse repeat. 
Which on the beeches bark I lately writ ? 
I vrrit, and sung betwixt. Now bring the swain 
"Whose voice you boast, and let him try the stra 

MENALCAS. 

Such as the shrub to the tall olive shews, 
Or the pale sallow to the blushing rose; 
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Such is his voice, if I can judge aright, 
Compar'd to thine, in sweetness and in hei^t* 

MOPSUS. 

No more, but sit and hear the promis'd lay: 2$ 

The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathless body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. 
The trees and floods were witness to their tears: 
At length the rumour reached his mother's ears.. 30 
The wretched parent, with a pious haste. 
Came running, and his lifeless limbs embraced. 
She sigh'd, she sobb'd ; and, furious with despair. 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair. 
Accusing all the gods, and ev'ry star. 35 

The swains forgot their sheep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 
The thirsty cattle, of themselves, abstained 
From water, and their grassy fere disdained. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore ; 40 
They cast the sound to Libya's desert shore ; 
The- Libyan lions hear^ and hearing roar. 
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Fierce tigers Baphnis taught the yoke to bear. 

And first With curling ivy dress'd the spear. 

Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordain, 45 

And holy revels for his reeling train. 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn ; 

So bright a splendor, so divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphnis cast on his illustrious race. 50 

When envious Fate the godlike Daphnis took. 

Our guardian gods the fields and plains forsook : 

« 

Pales no longer swell'd the teeming grain, 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain : 
No fruitful crop the sickly fields return ; 55 

Hut oats and darnel choke the rising corn. 
And where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 
- Now knotty burs and thorns disgrace the ground. 
Come, shepherds, come, and strow with leaves the 

plain: 
Such fun'ral rights your Daphnis did ordain. 60 
With cypress-boughs the crystal fountains hide. 
And soflly let the running waters glide. 
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A lasting monument to Daphnis raise^ 

With this inscription to record his praise : 

^ Daphnis, the fields' delight, the shepherds' love, 

Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above; 

Whose flock excelPd the fairest on the plains. 

But les^ than be himself jsurpassM the swains/' 

M^NAtCAS. 

O heav'nly poet ! such thy verse appears. 
So sweet, so charming to my ravish'd ears. 
As to the weary swain, with cares opprest. 
Beneath the silvan shade, refreshing rest; 
As to the fev'rish traveller, when first 
He finds a crystal stream to quench his tbirst. 
In singing, as in piping, you excel; ' 

And scarce your master could perform so well. 
O fortunate young man ! at least your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the second praise* 
Such as they are, my rural songs I join. 
To raise our Daphnis to the powers divine ; i 

For Daphnis was so good, to love whatever w 
mine. 
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MOPSUS. 

w is my Boul with such a promise rais'd ! 
• both the boy was worthy to be praised, 
d Stixnicon has often made me long 
hear> like liim^ so soft, so sweet a song. 85 

MENALCAS. 

.phnis^ the guest of heav'n, with wondering 

eyes 
c^pvs, in the milky way, the starry skies, 
ad far beneath him, from the shining sphere, 
iholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 
JT this, with cheerful cries the woods resound ; DO 
he purple spring arrays the various ground ; 
'he nymphs and shepherds dance; and Pan him* 

self is crown'd. 
'he wrolf no longer prowls for nightly spoils, 
[or birds the springes fear, nor stags the toils ; 
'or Daphnis reigns above, and deals from thence 95 
lis mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence. 
Tie mountain-tops unshorn, the rocks, rejoice; 
'he lowly shrubs partake of human voice. 
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Assenting Nature, with a gracious nod, 
IVochLimafaiiB, and salutes the new-admitt* 
Be atill propitious, ever good to thine! 
Seh'olJ! four balloVd altars we design; 
And two to thee, and tvro to Phoebus rise; 
On both is ofTer'd annual sacrifice. 
The holy priests, at each returning year. 
Two bowls of milk, and two of oil, shall bi 
And I myself the guests with friendly b 

cheer. 
Two gobleU will I crown widi sparkling v 
The gen'rouE vintage of the Cbian vine: , 
These wiUIpour to thee, and make the nee 
In winter shall the genial feast he made 
Before the fire; by summer in the shade. 
Damcetas shall perform the rights divine; 
And Lyctian iEgon in the song shall join. 
Alphesibceus, tripping, sliall advance. 
And mimic satyrs in his antic dance. 
\Vh(vi to the nymphs our annual rites we p 
And when our fields with victims we sorve 
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[e savage boar^ delight in shady woods> 
finny fish inhabit in the floods — 120 

:e bees on thytne, and locusts feed on dew- 
grateful swains these honours shall renew. 
honours as we pay to pow'rs divine, 
;acchus and to Ceres, shall be thine. 
L annual honours shall be giv'n; and thou 125 
t hear, and shalt condemn thy suppliants to 
their vow. 

MOPSVS. 

at present, worth thy verse, ean Mopsus find? 
the soft whispers of the southern wind, 
t play through trembling trees, delight me more; 
murm'ring billows on the sounding shore ; 1 30 
winding streams, that through the valley glide;r 
the scarce-cover'd pebbles gently chide. 

MENALCAS. 

give you first this tuneful pipe, the same 
t play'd my Corydon's unhappy flame; 
same that sung Neaera's conqu'ring eyes, 135 
, jliad the judge been just, had won the prize. ' 
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MOPSUS. 

Accept from me this sheep-hook in exchang 
The handle brass ; the knobs in equal range 
Antigenes, with kisses, often try'd 
To beg this present, in his beauty's pride^ 
When youth and love are hard to be denyM 
But what I could refuse to his request^ 

■ 

Is yours unask'd ; for you deserve it best 



PASTORAL VI. 

Oft J 

SILENUS. 



ARGUMENT. 

o young shepherds, Chromis and Mnasylus, having been 
»ften promised a song by Silenus, chance to catch him 
isleep in this pastoral ; where they bind him hand and foot, 
md then claim his promise. Silenus, finding they would 
)e put off no longer, begins his song, in which he describes 
.he formatioa of the universe, and the original of animals, 
iccording to the Epicurean philosophy; and then runs 
through the most surprising transformations which have 
tiappened in Nature since her birth. This pastoral was de- 
signed as a compliment to Syron the Epicurean, who in- 
structed Virgil and Varus in the principles of that philoso- 
phy. Silenus acts as tutor, Chromis and Mnasylus as the 
two pupils. 



FIRST transferred to Rome Sicilian strains; 
3r blush'd the Doric Muse to dwell on Mautnan 
plains; 

VOL* I. N 
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But when I try'd her tender voice, too youngs 
And fighting kings and bloody battles sung, 
Apollo checkM my pride, and bade roe feed 
My^ fett'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
AdmonishM thus, while ev'ry pen prepares 
To write thy praises. Varus, and thy wars. 
My past'ral Muse her humble tribute brings ; 
And yet not wholly uniiispir'd'she sings: 
For all who read, and, reading, not disdain 
These rural poems, and their lowly strain. 
The name of Varus oft in^ribM shall 'see 
In ev'ry grove, and ev'ry vocal tree ; 
And all the silvan reign shall sing of thee : 
Thy name, to Phoebus and the Muses known. 
Shall in the front of ev'ry page be shown ; 
For he who sings thy praise secures his own. 
Proceed, my Muse ! — Two Satyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his ease, their sire Silenus found. 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 
They found him snoring in his dark abode. 
And seiz'd with youthful arms the drunken god* 
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135 



y wreath was dropt not long before, 24? 

by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor, 
ipty can, with ears half worn away, 
lung on high to boast the triumph of the day. 
2d thus, for want of better bands, 
irland they unstring, and bind his hands : 
»y the fraudful god deluded long, 30 

now resMve to have their promised song, 
came in, to make their party 'good — 
airest Nai's of the neighboring flood — 
while he stares around with ^tupid eyes, 
rows with berries, and his temples, dyes. 55 
ids the fraud, and, with a smile, demands 
hat design the boys had bound his hands. 
>se me,'' he cried ; " 'twas impudence to find 
3ping god ; 'tis sacrilege to bind. 
>u the promis'd poem I will pay; 40 

lymph shall be rewarded in her way." 
.is'd his voice ; and soon a numerous throng 
pping Satyrs crowded to the song; 
iilvan Fauns, and savage beasts, advanc'd ; 
lodding forests to the numbers danc'd. 45 

n2 . 
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Not by Haemonian hills the Thracian bard. 
Nor iEiwful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deieper silence or with more regard. 
He sung the secret seeds of Nature's frame; 
How seas^ and earth> and air^ and active flame 
Fell through the mighty void, and, in their fa 
Were blindly gather*d in this goodly ball. 
The tender soil then, stiffening by degrees. 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ses 
Then earth and ocean various forms disclose ; 
And a new sun to the new world arose; 
And mists, coddens'd to clouds, obscure the si 
And clouds, dissolved, the thirsty ground supp 
The rising trees the lofty mountains grace : 
The lofty mountains feed the savage race. 
Yet few, and strangers, in th' unpeopled place 
From thence the birth of man the song pursu' 
And how the world was lost, and how renew^ 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus' theft, and Jove's avenging rage ; 
The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd. 
With whose repeated name the shores resound 
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Then raburns the madness of the Cretan queen : 

Happy for her if herds had never been. 

What fury, wretched womanv'seizM thy breast? 70 

The maids of Argos (though, with rage possessed. 

Their imitated lowings filPd the grove) 

Yet shunnM the guilt of thy preposterous love. 

Nor sought the youthful husband of the herd, 74 

Tho' labVing yokes on their own necks they fear'd. 

And felt for budding horns on their smooth foreheads 

rear'd. 
Ah, wretched queen ! you range the pathless wood. 
While on a flowVy bank he chews the cud. 
Or sleeps in shades, or through the forest roves. 
And roars with anguish for his absent loves. 80 

^ Ye nymphs, with toils his forest- walk surround. 
And trace his wandVing footsteps on the ground. 
But, ah ! perhaps my passion he disdains. 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 
We search th' ungrateful fugitive abroad, 85 

While they at home sustain his happy load.'* , - 
He sung the lover's fraud ; the longing maid. 
With golden fruit, like all the sex, betray M ; 
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The sisters mourning for their brother's loss; 

Their bodies hid in barks^ and furr'd with moss;, 90 

How each a rising alder now appears^ 

And o'er the Po distils her gunamy tears : 

Then sung, how Gallus, by a Muse's hand^ 

Was led and welcomed to the sacred strand ; 

The senate rising to salute thcjir guest ; 95 ■ 

, I 

And Linus thus their gratitude expressed : , |j 

** Receive this. present, by the Muses made. 
The pipe on which th' Ascraean pastor play'd ; 
With which of old he charm'd the savage train. 
And call'd the mountain-ashes to the plain. 100 

Sing thou, on this, thy Phoebus; and the wood 
Where once his fane of Parian marble stood : 
On this his ancient oracles rehearse ; 
And with new numbers grace the god of verse." 
Why should I sing the double Scylla's fate ? 105 
The first by love transformM, the last by hate— 
A beauteous maid above ; but magic arts 
With barking dogs deformM her nether parts : 
What vengeance on the passing fleet she pour'd. 
The master frighted and the mates devoured. 110 
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Then ravish'd Philomel the song exprest ; 
The crime revealM ; the sisters' cruel feast ; 
And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns. 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains ; 114- 
While Procne makes on chimney-tops her moan> 
And hovers o*er the palace once her own. 
Whatever songs besides the Delphian god 
1 Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, 
Silenus sung : the vales his voice rebound, 
i^nd carry to the skies the sacred sound. 120 

And now the setting sun had warn'd the swain 
, To call his counted cattle from the plain : 
* Yet still th' unwearied sire pursues the tuneful strain. 
Till, un perceived, the heav'ns with stars were hung. 
And sudden night surprised the yet unfinish'd song. 
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OB, 

MELIBCEU'S. 



ARGUMENT, 



MeliUoeus here gives us the relation of a sharp ][>oetical contest 
between Thyrshs and Corydon, at which he himself and 
Daphnis were pi*esent ; who both declared for Corydon. 



JdENEATH a holip, repaired two jojly swains 
(Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plains). 
Both young Arcadians, both alike inspired 
To sing, and answer as the song required. 
Daphnis, as umpire, took the middle seat; 5 

And Fortune thither led my weary feet. 
For, while I fenc'd my myrtles from the cold> 
. The father of my flock had wandered from the fold. 
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Of Daphnis I inquired: he, smiling, said, 

'* Dismiss your fear/' and pointed where he fed: 10 

'* And, if no greater cares disturb your mind. 

Sit here with us, in covert of the wind. 

Your lowing heifers, of their own accord. 

At wat'ring time will seek the neighboring ford. 

Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads, 1.5 

And shades his happy banks with bending reeds. 

And see, from yon old oak that mates the skies. 

How black the clouds of swarming bees arise." 

What should I do? nor was Alcippe nigh. 

Nor absent Phyllis could my care supply, 20 

To house, and feed by liand my weaning lambs. 

And drain the strutting udders of their dams. 

Great was the strife betwixt the singing swains : 

And I preferr'd my pleasure to my gains. 

Alternate rhyme the ready champions chose : 25 

These Corydon rehears'd, and Thyrsis those. 

CORYDON. 

Ye Muses, ever fair, and ever young. 
Assist my numbers, and inspire my song. 
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With all my Codrus, O ! inspire my breast j 
For Codrus, after Phcebus, singsthe ,best. 
Or, if my wishes have presum'd too high, 
And stretch'd their bounds beyuiid mortatity 
The praise of artful numbers 1 resign. 
And hang my pipe upon the sacred pine. 

THYRSIS. 

Arcadian swains, your youthful poet crown 
With ivy-wreaths; though surly Codrus fro' 
Or, if he blast my Muse with envious praise 
Then fence my brows with amulets of beys. 
Lest his ill arts or his malicious' tongue 
Should poison, or bewitch my growing song 

CORVDOH. 

These branches of a stag, this tusky boar 
(The first essay of arms untry'd before). 
Young Micon offers, Delia, to thy shrine. 
But, speed his hunting with thy pow'r divit 
Thy statue then of Parian slone shall stand j 
Thy legs in buskins with a purple band. 
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THYRSIS. 

K>wl of milk, these cakes, (our country fare) 

ee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, 

se a little garden is thy care. 

* the falling lambs increase my fold, 50 

sarble statue shall be turned to gold. 

CORYDON. 

ralatea, with thy silver feet, 

iter than the swan, and more than Hybia sweet ! 

s a poplar, taper as the bole ! 

, charm thy shepherd, and Restore my soul. 55 

, -when my lated sheep at night return ; 

;rown the silent hours, and stop the rosy morn. 

THYRSIS. 

1 become as abject in thy sight, 
i-weed on the shore, and black as night ; 

h as a bur, deform'd like him who chaws 60 
nian herbage to contract his jaws ; 
and so monstrous let thy swain appear, 

2 day's absence looks not like a year. 

e from the field, for shame ! the flock deserve* 
ctter feeding, while the shepherd starves. QS 
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CORYDON. 

Ye mossy springs, inviting easy sleep. 

Ye trees, whose leafy shades those mossy foui 

keep. 
Defend my flock ! The summer heats are nea 
And blossoms on the swelling vines appear. 

THYRSIS. 

With heapy fires our cheerful hearth is crown 
And firs for torches in the woods abound : 
We fear not more the winds, and wintry cold. 
Than streams the banks, or wolves the bh 
fold. 

CORYDON. 

Our woods, with juniper and chesnuts crown'd 
With falling fruits and berries paint the groun 
And lavish Nature laughs, and strows her 

around. 
But, if Alexis from our mountains fly. 
E'en running rivers leave their channels dry. 

THYRSIS. 

Parch'd are the plains, and frying is the field. 
Nor withering vines their juicy vintage yield. 
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, if returning PhyllU bless the plain^ 
grass revives; the woods are green again ; 
Jore descends in shoMr'rs of kindly rain. 

CORf DON. 

poplar is by great Alcides worn ; 

brows of Phoebus his own bays adorn ; 85 

branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves ; 

Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves ; 

1 hazle Phyllis crowns her flowing hair; 

, -while she loves that common wreath to 

-wear, 
bays, nor myrtle boughs, with hazle shall 

compare. 90 

THTRSIS. 

towering ash is fairest in the woods ; 
ardens pines, and poplars by the flo6ds : 

if my Lycidas will ease my pains, 

often visit our forsaken plains, 

im the towering ash shall yield in woods, 95 

urdens pines, and poplars by the floods. 

\L. I. O 
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MELIB(BUS. 

These rhymes I did to memory commeDd> 
When Tanquish'd Thyrsis did in vain contend; 
Since when, 'tis Corydon among the swains : 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 
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PHARMACEUTRIA. 



BS 



ARGUxMENT. 



This pastoral contains the songs 6f Damon and Alphesilxens, 
The first of them bewails the loss of his mistress, and re- 

4 

pines at the success of his rival Mopsus. The other repeats 
the charms of some enchantress, who e^ndeavoured by her 
spells and magic to make Daphnis in love with her. 



The mournful muse of two despairing swains^ 

Thfi love rejected; and the lovers* pains ; 

To which the savage lynxes listening stood ; 

The rivers stood on heap.s and stopp'd the running 

flood; 

The hungry herd their needful food refuse — 5 

Of two despairing swains^ I sing the mournful muse. 

02 
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Great Pollio ! thou, for whom thy Rome prepares 
Th6 ready triumph of thy finishM wars. 
Whether Timavus or th'«Illyrian coast. 
Whatever land or sea^ thy presence boast ; 10 

Is there an hour in fate reserved for me. 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee ? 
In numbers like to thine, could I rehearse 
Thy lofty tragic scenes, thy laboured verse ; 
The world another Sophocles in thee, U 

Another Homer should behold in me. 
Amidst thy laurels let this ivy twine : 
Thine was my earliest muse ; my latest shall be thine. 

Scarce from the world the shades of night withdrew; 
Scarce were the flocks refreshed v^ith morning dew. 
When Damon, stretched beneath an olive shade, 21 
And wildly staring upwards, thus inveighed 
Against the conscious gods, and curs'd the cruel maid: 
** Star of the morning, why dost thou delay? 
Come, Lucifer, drive on the lagging day, 25 

While I my Nisa's perjurM faith deplore — 
Witness, ye pow'rs, by whom she falsely swore ! 
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The gods, alas! are witnesses in vain: 

Yet shall my dying breath to heav'n complain. 29 

Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Maenalian straiiif 

*' The pines of Msenalus, the vocal grove^ 
Are ever full of verse, and foil of love : 
They hear the hinds, they hear their god complain. 
Who suffered not the reeds to rise in vain. 3^ 

Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Meenalian strain. 

t 

" Mopsus triumphs; he weds the willing fair. 
When such is Nisa's choice, what lover can de* 

spair ? 
Kow griffi)ns join with mares; another age 
Shall see the hound and hind their thirst assuage. 
Promiscuous at the spring. Prepare the lights, 40 
O Mopsus ! and perform the bridal rites. 
Scatter thy nuts among the scrambling boys : 
Thine is the nighty and thine the nuptial joys. 
For thee the sun declines : O happy swain ! 44 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Maenalian straia 

o3 
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" O Nisa ! justly to thy choice condemn'd 
Whom h^st thou taken^ whom hast thou contc 
For him^ thou hast refas'd my browzing herd: 
Scorn'd my thick eye-brows and my shaggy 1 
Unhappy Danion sighs and sings in vain. 
While Nisa thinks no god regards a lover's ps 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Msenalian 

" I viewed thee first (how fatal was the y\e\ 
And led thee where the ruddy wildings grew 
High on the planted hedge, and wet with n 

dew. 
Then scarce the bending branches I could wii 
The callow down began to clothe my chin. 
I saw; I perish'd; yet indulged my pain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Msenalian 

" I know thee. Love ! In deserts thou werl 
And at the dugs of savage tigers fed ; 
Alien of birth, usurper of the plains! 
Begin with me, my fiute^ the sweef Msenalian 
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" Relentless Lore the crael mother led 
^e blood of her unhappy babes to shed : 65 

LoTC lent the sword ; the mother struck the blow ; 
Iflimman she ; but more inhuman thou : 
Alien of birth, usurper of the plains ! 
^gin withme, my flute, the sweet Maenalian strains. 

" Old doting Nature, change thy course anew; 
And let the trembling lamb the wolf pursue : 7 1 
^t oaks now glitter with Hesperian fruit, 
And purple dafR>dils from alder shoot ; 
^at amber let the tamarisk distil. 
And hooting owls contend with swans in skill; 75 
Hoarse Tityrus strive with Orpheus in the woods. 
And challenge famM Arion on the floods. 
^* oh ! let Nature cease, and Chaos reign ! 
^gin with me, my flute, the sweet Maenalian strain. 

'' Let earth be sea; and let the whelming tide 80 
^^ lifeless limbs of luckless Damon hide : 
*^*^well, ye secret woods, and shady groyes, 
^^nts of my youth, and conscious of my loves! 
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From yon high clifT I plunge into the main : 
Take the last present of thy dying swain ; 
And cease, my silent flute, the sweet Mtenalianst 

Kow take your turns, ye Muse$, to rehearse 
His friend's complaints, and mighty magic ve 
" Bring running water : bind those altars roui 
With fillets, and with vervain atrow the groun 
Make fat with frankincense the sacred fires. 
To re-iiifl<!me my Daphnis with desires. 
Tis done : we want bat Terse. — Kestore,niy cl 
My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

[ " Pale Phcebe, drawn by verse, from hea\ 

scends ; 
And Circe chang'd with charms Ulysses' frien 
Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the I 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake. 
Verse fires the frozen veins. — Restore, my chi 
My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 

" Around bis waxen image first I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join'd ; 
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Thrice bind about bis thrice-deyoted head. 
Which round the sacred altar thrice is led. 104 
[Jnequal numbers please the gods. — My charms. 
Restore my Daphnis to my longing arms« 

** Knit with three knots the fillets: knit them 
strait ; 
rhen say, ' These knots to love I consecrate.' 
Haste^ Amaryllis, haste ! — Restore, my charms. 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. \ 10 

\ 
'* As fire this figure hardens, made of clay. 

And this of wax with fire consumes away i 

Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be — 

Hard ta the rest of women, soft to me. 

Crumble the sacred mole of salt and corn : 115 

I^ext in the fire the bays with brimstone burn; 
And, f^hile it crackles in the sulphur^ say, 
* This I for Daphnis burn ; thus Daphnis burn away f 
This laurel is his fate.* — Restore, my charms, 

^ % lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 120 
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" As when the raging heifer, through the grove. 
Stung with desire, pursues her wand'ring love ; 
Faint at the last, she seeks the weedy pools. 
To quench her thirst, and on the rushes rolls. 
Careless of night, unmindful to return ; 125 

Such fruitless fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 
While I so scorn his love ! — Restore, my charms. 
My lingering" Daphnis to my longing arms. 

** These garments on^e were his, and lefl to me» . 
The pledges of his promised loyalty, 130 

Which underneath my threshold I bestow. 
These pawns, O sacred earth ! to me my Daphnis 

owe. 
As these were his, so mine is he. — My charms. 
Restore their ling'ring lord to my deluded arms. 134 

*' These pois'nous plants, for magic use design'd 
(The noblest and the best of -all the baneful kind). 
Old Moeris brought me from the Pontic strand. 
And cuU'd the mischief of a bounteous land. 
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Smeared with these powerful juices, on the plain. 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train ; 140 

And oft the mighty necromancer boasts. 
With these to call from tombs the stalking ghosts. 
And from the roots to tear the standing corn, 
Which, whirPd aloft, to distant fields is borne: 1 44 
Such is the strength of spells. — Restore, my charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

'* Bear out these ashes ; cast them in the brook ; 
Cast backwards o'er your head; nor turn your 

look: 
Since neither gods nor godlike Terse can move, 
^reak out, ye smother'd fires, and kindle smother'd 
love. 150 

Exert your utmost pow'r, my ling'ring charms; 
And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

** See, while my la^ endeavours I delay. 
The waking ashes rise, and round our altars play ! 
Ran to the threshold, Amaryllis — hark ! 155 

Our Hylax opens, and begins to bark. 
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Good heaven ! may lovers what they wish believe ? 
Or dream their wishes, and those dreams deceive ? 
No more ! my Daphnis comes ! no more> my 
charms! ^ 159 

He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my desiring arms.'' 



PASTORAL IX. 



OB, 



LYCIDAS AND MCERIS. 



ARGUMENT. 

Wheo Virgily by the fovour of Augustus, had recovered his 
patrimony near Mantua, and went in hope to take po88ei<r 
fion, he was in danger to be slain by Arius the centurion, to 
wliom those lands were assigned by the emperor, in reward 
of his service against Brutus and C^ssius. This pastoral 
therefore is filled with complaints of his hard usage ; and 
the persons introducedare the bailiff of Virgil, Moeris^ and 
his friend Lycidas. 



XTCIDAS. 

Ho, Mceris! whither on thy way so fast? 
This leads to town. 

MOZRIS. 

0. Lycidas] at last 
The time is come, I never thought to see, 
(Strange reyolutioQ fqr my farm and me!) 

YOt. I. p 
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When the grim captain in a surly tone 
Cries out, " Paqk up, ye rascals, and be gone." 
Kicked out, we set the best face on*t we could ^ 
And these two kids, t' appease his angry mood, 
I bear, — of which the Furies give him good ! ] 

LYCIDAS. 

Your country friends were told another tale— 
That, from the sloping mountain to the vale. 
And dodder'd oak, and all the banks along, 
Menalcas sav'd his fortune with a song. 

MCBRIS. 

Si^ch was the news, indeed ; but songs aad rhymi 

Prevail as much in these hard iron times. 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rise 

Against an eagle sousing from the skies. 

And, had not Phosbus wam'd me, by the croak 

Of an old raven from a hollow oak) 

To shun debate, Menalcas had been slain. 

And Mocris not survived him, to complain. 

LYCIDAS. 

Now heaven defend 1 could barb'rous rage induce 
The bruta) son of Mars t' insult the sacred Muse 



/ 
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Who then should sing the nymphs? or who rehearse 
The "waters gliding in a smoother verse ? 26 

Or Amaryllis praise that heay'niy lay. 
That shortened, as we went^ our tedious way — 
«* O Tityrus, tend my herd, and see them fed ; 
To morning pastures, evening waters, led ; 30 

And 'ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head." 

Or what unfinished he to Varus read— 
** Thy name, O Varus (if the kinder pow'rs 
Preserre our plains, and shield the Mantuan towVs^ 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighboring crime), 35 
The wings of swans, and stronger«pinion'd rhyme. 
Shall raise aloft, and soaring bear above — 
Th' immortal gift of gratitude to JoveJ* 

LYCIDAS. 

Sing on, sing on : for I can ne'er be cloyM. 
So may thy swarms the baleful yew avoid: 40 

^ may thy cows their burden'd bags distend. 
And trees to goats their willing branches bend. 
Mean as I am, yej; have the Muses made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade; 

p2 
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At least the shepherds seem to like my lays: 45 

But I discern their flatt'iy from their praise: 

I nor to Cinna's ears, nor Varus', dare aspire^ 

But gabble, like a goose, amidst the swan-like choir. J 

MGBRIS. 

Tis what I have been conning in my mindi 

Nor are they verses of a vulgar kind. 50 ' 

" Come, Galatea ! come ! the seas forsake ! 

What pleasures can the tides with their hoarse mur* 

murs make ? 
See, on the shore inhabits purple spring; 
Where nightingales their love-sick ditty sing: 
See, meads with purling streams, with flowers the 

ground, 55 

The grottoes cool, with shady poplars crown*d> 
And creeping vines on arbours weav'd around* 
Come then, and leave the waves' tumultuous roair; 
Let the wild surges vainly beat the shore.** 

LYCIDAS. 

Or that sweet song I heard with such delight; 60 
The same you sung alone one stairy night. 
The tune I still retain, but not the words. 
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MCERIS. 
" Why, Daphnis, dost thou search in old records. 
To know the seasons when the stars arise ? 
See, CaBsar's lamp is lighted in the skies — 65 

The star, whose rays the blushing grapes adorn. 
And swell the kindly rip'ning ears of corn. 
Under this influence, grafl the tender shoot; 
Thy children's children shall enjoy the fruit/* 
The rest I have forgot; for cares and time 70 

Change all things, and untune my soul to rhyme, 
I could have once sung down a summer's sun: 
But now the chime of poetry is done : 
My voice grows hoarse ; I feel the notes decay. 
As if the wolves had seen me first to-day. 75 

But these, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to sing. 

LYCIDAS. 

Thy faint excuses but inflame me more : 
And now the waves roll silent to the shore; 79 

Husht winds the topmost branches scarcely bend. 
As if thy tuneful song they did attend : 

p3 
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Already we have half our way o'ercome ; 

Far off I can discern Bianor's tomb. 

Here, where the laborer's hands have formed a bow*r 

Of wreathing trees, in singing waste an hour. 85 

Rest here thy weary limbs ; thy kids lay down : 

We've day before us yet, to reach the town; 

Or if, ere night, the gathVing clouds we fear, 

A song will help the beating storm to bear. 

And, that thou may'st not be too late abroad, 90 

Sing, and Til ease thy shoulders ef thy load* 

M(EBI8. 

Cease to request me; let us mind our w^y : 

Another song requires another day. 

When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice. 

And find a friend at court, ¥\l find a voice. 95 



PASTORAL X, 

OR, 

GALLUS. 



AltGUMENT, 
Gallos, a great patron of Virgil, and an excellent poet, wsa 
Tery deeply in love with one Cy theris, whom he calls Lycoris, 
and who had forsaken him for the company of a soldier. The 
poet therefore supposes his friend Gallus retired, in his 
height of melancholy, into the solitudes of Arcadia (the ce* 
lebrated scene of pastorals), where he represents him in a 
very languishing condition, with all the rural deities ahout 
Iniii, pitymg his hard uisage, and condoling his misfortune^ 



Thy sacred succour, Arethusa, bring. 
To crown my labour (His the last I sing)^ 
Which proud Lycoris may with pity view;-— 
The Muse is mournful, thbugh the numbers few. 
Refuse me not a verse, to grief and Gallus due. 
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So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 
Unmix'd with briny seas, securely glide. 
Sing then my^Gallus, and his hopeless tows; 
Sing, while my cattle crop the tender browze. 
The vocal grove shall answer to the sound. 
And Echo, from the vales, the tuneful yoice reS( 
What lawns or woods with-held you from his i 
Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love betrayed. 
To love, unpity*d by the cruel maid ? 
Not steepy Pindus could retard your course. 
Nor cleft Parnassus, nor th' Aonian source : 
Nothing that owns the Muses could suspend 
Your aid to Gallus : — Gallus is their friend. 
For him the lofty laurel stands in tears. 
And hung with humid pearls the lowly shrub app 
Msenalian pines the godlike swain bemoan. 
When, spread beneath a rock, he sigh'd alone ; 
And cold Lycseus wept from ev'ry dropping sto 
The sheep surround their shepherd, as he lies: 
Blush not, sweet poet, nor the name despise : 
Along the streams^ his flock Adonis fed ; 
iiiid yet the queen of beauty blest his bed. 
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'^6 swB,m and tardy neat-herds came^ and last 
Venalcas> wet with beating winter mast. 29 

Wondering, they ask'd from whence arose thy flame, 
Yet more mmaz'd, thy own AppUo came, 
^sh'dwere his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes: 
'* b she thy care ? is she thy care ? *' he cries* 
" Thy false, Lycoris flies thy lore and thee, 
^d, for thy riyal, tempts the raging sea, 35 

*^« forms of horrid warf and hcav'n's inclemency/* 
SUvanus came: his brows a country crown 
^^ fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown, 
^^^at Pan arriv'd ; and we beheld him too!, 
^^3 cheeks and temples of vermilion hue. 40 

' \Vhy, Gallus, this immoderate grief P' he cryM: 

"Xliink'st thou that love with tears is satisfyM ? 
^^ ^e meads are sooner drunk with morning dews, 
'^ Rebecs with flow'ry shrubs, the goats with browzc.** 
-* ^moy'd, and with detected eyes, he mourn'd : 45 
^^ paused, and then these broken words returned : 

"*Tis past ; and pity gives me no relief: 
^^t you. Arcadian swains, shall sing my grief. 
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And on your hills my last complaints renew: 
So sad a song is only worthy you. S 

How light would lie the turf upon my breast. 
If you my sufF'rings in your songs exprest ! 
Ah ! that your birth and bus'ness had been mine*— 
To pen the sheep, and press the swelling vine! 
Had Phyllis or Amyntas caus'd my pain, 5 

Or any nymph or shepherd on the plain, 
(Though Phyllis brown, though black Amyntai 

were. 
Are violets not sweet, because not fair?) 
Beneath the sallows and the shady vine. 
My loves had mixM their pliant limbs with mine: 
Phyllis with myrHe wreaths had crownM my hair> 
And soft Amyntas sung away my care. 6 

Come, see what pleasures in our plains abound ; 
The woods, the fountains, and the flow*ry ground. 
As you are beauteous, were you half so true, ( 
Here could I live, and love, and die with only you 
Now I to fighting fields am sent afar. 
And strive in winter camps with toils of war; 
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bile you (alas, that I should find it so !}, 

» 

shun my sight, your native soil forego, 70 

i climb the firozea Alps, and tread th' eternal 

snow* 
frosts and snows, her tender body spare I 
)se are not limbs for icicles to tear, 
me, the wilds and deserts are my choice ; 74 
I Muses, once my care ; my once harmonious voice* 
re will I sing, forsaken and alone : 
I rocks and hollow caves shall echo to my moan, 
rind of ev'ry plant her name shall know ; 
I, as the rind extends, the love shall grow, 
n on Arcadian mountains will I chase 80 

x'd with the woodland nymphs) the savage race; 
cold shall hinder me, with horns and hounds 
;hrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
\ now methinks o^er steepy rocks I go, 
I rush through sounding woods, end bend the 

Parthian bow; 85 

f with sports my sufferings I could ease, 
>y my pains the god of love appease. 
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My phrensy changes : I delight no more 
On mountain-tops to chase the tusky boar: 
No game but hopeless loye my thoughts pursue 
Once more, ye nymphs, and songs, and soun 

woods, adieu ! 
Love alters not for us his hard decrees. 
Not though beneath the Thracian «lime we fire 
Or Italy's indulgent heav'n forego. 
And in mid- winter tread Sithonian snow ; 
Or, when the barks of elms are scorched, we kc 
On MeroS's burning plains the Libyan sheep. 
In hell, and earth, and seas, and heaVn above. 
Love conquers all ; and we must yield to Love 
My Muses, here your sacred raptures end : 
The verse was what I ow'd my 8u£Pring firiend 
This while I sung, my sorrows I deceivM, 
And bending osiers into baskets weav'd. 
The song, because inspired by you, shall shine; 
And Gallus will approve, because 'tis mine-^ 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew» 
Each hour, and ev'iy: moment rise in view| 
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As alders, in the spring, their boles extend. 
And heave so fiercely, that the bark they rend. 
Now let us rise : for hoarseness oft invades 1 10 

?- Tlic singer's voice, who sings beneath the shades. 
From juniper unwholesome dews distil. 
That blast the sooty corn, the with*ring herbage kill. 
Away, my goats, jaway! for you have browz'd your filL 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

PHILIP, 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, ^c. 

My Lord, 

I CANNOT begin my address to your 
lordship, better than in the words of Virgil, 

2uod optanti divum promiitere nemo 

Auderety volvenda dies, en, attulit vitro. 

Seven years together I have concealed th^ longing 

which I had to appear before you : a time as tedious 

as ^neas passed in his wandering voyage, before 

he reached the promised Italy. But I considered, 

that nothing which my meanness could produce, 

was worthy of your patronage. At last this happy 

occasion offered, of presenting to you the best poem 

of the best poet. If I balked this opportunity, \ 

was in 4!sspair of finding such another; and, if I 

took it, I was still uncertain whether you would 

Touchsafo to accept it from my hands. It was a 

q3 
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bold venture which I made^ in desiring your per 
mission to lay my unworthy labours at your feet 
But my rashness has succeeded beyond my hopes 
and you have been pleased not to suffer an old mai 
to go discontented, out of the worlds for want of tha 
protection^ of which he had been so long ambitious 
I have known a gentleman in disgrace^ and nc 
daring to appear before king Charles the Seconc 
though he much desired it : at length he took tb 
confidence to attend a fair lady to the courts an 
told his majesty, that, under her protection, he ha 
presumed to wait on him. With the same humbl 
confidence^ I present myself before your lordsbi] 
andj attending on Virgil, hope a gracious receptioi 
The gentleman succeeded, because the powerf 
lady was his friend ; but I have too much injnri 
my great author^ to expect he should intercede f 
me. I would have translated him ; but, accordii 
to the literal French and Italian phrases, I fear 
have traduced him. It is the fault of many a we 
meaning mdn, to be officious in a wrong pVaoe, ai 
do a prejudice where he had endeavoured- to 
a service. Virgil wrote his Georgics in^ the £ 
i^rength and vigour of his age, when his judgeme 
was at the height, and before his fancy, wail d 
dining. He had (according to our homely sayin 
his full swing at this pOem> beginning it about t 
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*ge of thirty-five, and scarce concluding it before 
he arrrved at forty. It is observed, both of him and 
Horace (and I believe it will hold in all great 
poets), that, though they wrote before with a cer- 
tain heat of genius which inspired them, yet that 
keat was not perfectly digested. There is required 
^ continuance of warmth to ripen the best and 
Jioblest fruits. Thus Horace, in his first and second 
"Ook of Odes, was still rising, but came not to his 
JQeridian till the third ; after which, his judgement 
^'^ an overpoise to his imagination : he grew too 
<^tious to be bold enough; for he descended in 
His fourth by slow degrees, and, in his Satires and 
Epistles, was more a philosopher and a critic, than 
*po€t. In the beginning of summer, the days are 
almost at a stand, with little variation of length, or 
^Wtnessi because at that time the diurnal motion 
^^tht sun partakes more of a" right line than of a 
Viral. The same is the method of nature in the 
^^e of man. He seems at forty to be fully in his 
•^ttuner tropic; somewhat before, and somewhat 
^r,' he finds in his soul but small increases or 
^^cays. From fifly to threescore, the balance ge- 
'^^ly holds even, in our colder climates : for he 
•'^•e* not much in fancy ; and judgement, which is 
^^ efiect of observation, still increases. His suc- 
^ediug year* afford him little ra()re than the stubble 
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of his own harvest : yet^ if his constitution be he 
ful^ his mind may still retain a decent vigour; 
the gleanings of that £phraim> in comparison 
others, will surpass the vintage of Abiezer. I 
called this somewhere, by a bold metaphor, a j 
old age ; but Virgil has given me his authorit 
the figure — 

Jam senior; sed cruda Deo, viridisque senecius^ 

Among those few who enjoy the advantage 
latter spring, your lordship is a rare example ; 
being now arrived at your great climacteric 
give no proof of the least decay of your exc< 
judgement and comprehension of all things v 
are within the compass of human understan 
Your conversation is as easy as it is instructive 
I could never observe the least vanity or the 
assuming in any thing, you said, but a natura 
affected modesty, full of good sense, and wel 
gcsted ; a clearness of notion, expressed in i 
and unstudied words. No man has complainc 
ever can, that you have discoursed too long oe 
subject ; for you leave us in an eagerness of lea] 
more ; pleased with what we hear, but not sati 
because you will not speak so much as we < 
wish. I dare not excuse your lordship from 
fault; for, though it is none in you, it is onei 
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ho have the happiness of being known to you. I 
ust confess, the critics make it one of Virgil's 
auties, that, having said what he thought con- 
aient, he always left somewhat for the imagination 
his readers to supply; that they might gratify 
jir fancies, by finding more in what he had writ- 
i than at first they could ; and think they had 
led to his thought, when it was all there before- 
ad, and he only saved himself the expense of 
rds. However it was, I never went from your 
dship, but with a longing to return, or without a 
irty curse to him who invented ceremonies in the 
trld, and put me on the necessity of withdrawing 
len it was my interest, as well as my desire, to 
ye given you a much longer trouble. I cannot 
agine (if your lordship will give me leave to speak 
J thoughts) but you have had a more than ordi- 
ry vigour in your youth ; for too much of heat is 
paired at first, that there may not too little be lefl 
last. A prodigal fife is only capable of large 
mains j and yours, my lord, still burns the clearer 
declining. The blaze is not so fierce as at the 
rt; but the -smoke is wholly vanished; and your 
ends, who stand about you, are not only sensible 
a ^heerful warmth, but are kept at an awful di- 
lice by its force. In my small observations of 
nkind, I have ever found that such as are not 
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rather too full of spirit when they are yc 
generate to dullness in their age. Sobrie 
riper years is the effect of a well-concocted 
but> where the principles are only phleg 
can be expected from the waterish mattei 
insipid manhood, and a stupid old infancy- 
'lion in leading-strings, and a confirmed i] 
oil crutches ? Virgil, in his third Georgic, 
describes a colt who promises a courser for 
or for the field of battle, shews him the firs 
the bridge, which trembles under him, an< 
the torrent of the flood. His beginnings m 
rashness — a noble fault: but time and ey 
will correct that error, and tame it into a d 
and well-weighed courage, which knows b< 
cautious and to dare, as occasion offers. Y 
ship is a man of honour, not only so unsta 
so unquestioned, that you are the living sta 
that heroic virtue; so truly such, that, if 
flatter you, I could not. It takes not from ; 
you were bom with principles of genero 
probity: but it adds to you, that you ha 
vated nature, and made those principles 
and measure of all your actions. The worl 
this, without my telling : yet poets have a 
recording it to all posterity. 

Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori. 
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taminondas^ Lucullus, and the two first Caesars, 
ire not esteemed the worse commanders, for hav- 
l made philosophy and the liberal arts their 
idy. Cicero might have been their equal, but 
tt he wanted courage. To have both these vir- 
(S, and to have improved them both with a soil- 
ss of manners and a sweetness of conversation— . 
V of our nobility can fill that character. One 
ire is, and so conspicuous by his own lights that 
needs not 

D'igito monstrari, et dicier, " Hie estP* 

I be nobly born, and of an ancient family, is in 
3 extremes of fortune, either good or bad ; for vir- 
B and descent are no inheritance. A long series 
ancestors shews the native with great advantage at 
e first; but, if he any way degenerate from his 
le, the least spot is visible on ermine. But, to 
•eserve this whiteness in its original purity, you, 
y lord, have, like that ermine, forsaken the com- 
lon track of business, which is not always clean : 
OQ have chosen for yourself a private greatness, 
ihI will not be polluted with ambition. It has been 
^served in former times, that none have been so 
reedy of employments, and of mapaging the pub- 
c, as . they who have least deserved their stations, 
ttt such only merit to be called patriots, under 
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whom we see their country flourish, I h; 
ed sometimes (for who would always be 
tus?) when I have reflected on those 
from time to time have shot themselve 
world. I have seen many successions 
aome bolting out upon the stage with vast 
and others, hissed ofl^ and quitting it witl 
But, while they were in action, I have 
observed that they seemed desirous to n 
business : greatness, they said, was nausc 
crowd was troublesome : a quiet privacj 
ambition. Some few of them, I believe, s 
.earnest, and were making a provision aga 
want> that they might eojoy their age 
They saw the happiness of a private life 
mised to themselves a blessing, which e^ 
was ia their power to possess. But they < 
and lingered still at court, because the 
they had not yet enough to make.thei 
they would have more, and laid in, to j 
solitude luxurious : — a wretched philosop 
Epicurus, never taught them in his gard< 
loved the prospect of this quiet in rev< 
were not willing to have it in possess 
yironld first be old, and make as sure of 
life, as if both of them were at their dis] 
put tbem to the necessity of a present c, 
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they preferred continuance in power; like the 
wretch who called Death to his assistance, but re- 
fosed him when he came. The great Scipio was 
iiot of their opinion, who indeed sought honours in 
his youth, and indured the fatigues with which he 
purchased them. He served his country when it 
was in need of his courage and conduct, till he 
thought it was time to serve himself; but dis« 
in9i]nted from the saddle when he found the beast 
which bore him began to grow restif and ungovern- 
able. But your lordship has given us a better ex« 
^ple of moderation. You saw betimes that ingra- 
titude is not .confined to commonwealths; and 
therefore, though you were formed alike for the 
greatest of civil employments and military com- 
iBt^nds, yet yon pushed not your fortune to rise in 
either, but contented yourself with being capable, as 
much as any whosoever, of defending your country 
^ith your sword, or assisting it with your counsel, 
^hen you were called. For the rest, the respect 
^ love which was paid you, not only in the pro- 
vince where you live, but generally by all who had 
the happiness to know you, was a wise exchange 
for the honours of the court — a place of forgetful- 
neas, at the best, for well-deservers. It is neqessary* 
for the polishing of manners, to have breathed that 
air; but it is infectious even to the bestmQrals to 
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live always in it. It is a dangerous comin€ 
where an honest man is sure at the first of b( 
cheated, and he recovers not his losses but by le: 
ing to cheat others. The undermining smile 
comes at length habitual; and the drift of his pi 
«ible conversation is only to flatter one, that he n 
betray another.' Yet it is good to have beej 
looker-on, without venturing to play ; that a ii 
may know false dice another time, though he ne 
means to use them. I commend not him who ne 
knew a court, but him who forsakes it because 
knows it. A young man deserves no praise, w 
out of melancholy zeal, leaves the world before 
has well tried it, and runs headlong into religi 
He who carries a maidenhead into a cloisterj 
sometimes apt to lose it there, and to repent of 
repentance. He only is like to indure austerit 
who has already found the inconvenience of pi 
sures: for almost every man will be making exp< 
ments in one part or another of his life; and 
danger is the less when we are young; for, faavi 
tried it early, we shall not be apt to repeat it af) 
wards. Your lordship therefore may properly 
said to have chosen a retreat, and not to have choi 
it till you had maturely weighed the advantages 
rising higher, with the hazards of the fall. 

,: * Ettf nonpartfl iuborCf ted relicia. 
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\i thought by a poet to be one of the requisites to 
lappy life. Why should a reasonable man put it 

the power of Fortune to make him miserable, 
ten his' ancestors have taken care to release him 
m her ? Let him venture, says Horace, qui zonam 
didit He who Has nothing, plays securely ; for 
may win, and cannot be poorer if he loses. But 
who is born to a plentiful estate, and is ambitious 
offices at court, sets a stake to Fortune, which she 

1 seldom answer. If he gains nothing, he loses all, 
part of what was once his own ; and, if he gets, 
cannot be certain but he may refund. 

'n short, however he succeeds, it is covetousness that 
uced him first to play ; and covetousness is the un- 
ibted sicrn of ill sense at the bottom. The odds are 
inst him, that he loses ; and one loss may be of 
re consequence to him than all his former win- 
gs. It is like the present war of the Christians 
inst the Turk : every year they gain a victory, 
: by that a town ; but, if they are once defeated, 
y lose a province at a blow, and endanger the 
5ty of the whole empire. You, my lord, enjoy 
nr quiet in a garden, where you have not only 
leisure of thinking, but the pleasure to think of 
king which can discompose your mind. A good 
science is a port which is land-locked on every 
^ and where no winds can possibly invade, no 

b2 
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tempests can arise. There a man may stai 
the shore» and not only see his own image^ 
of his Maker, clearly reflected from the und 
and silent waters. Reason was intended for 
ing ; and such it is to men of honour and ii 
who desire no more than what they are able 
themselves; like the happy old Corycian wl 
author describes in his fourth Georgic, who 
and salads, on which he lived contented, we 
his own growth and his own plantation, 
seems to think that the blessings of a cou: 
are not complete without an improvement o 
ledge by contemplation and reading. 

Oforhmatos nxmmm, tua si bona ndrint^ 
Agncolat, 

It is but half-possession not to understa 

happiness which we possess. A foundation 

sense, and a cultivation of learning, are req 

give a seasoning to retirement, and make 

the blessing. God has bestowed on your 1 

the first of these ; and you have bestowed o 

self the second. Eden was not made for 

though they were suffered to live in it, but \ 

master, who studied God in the works of hisc 

Neither could the Devil have been happy th< 

all his knowledge; for he wanted innocence 

him so. He brought envy, malice, and ai 
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into Paradise, which soured to him the sweetness of 

*"£ place. Wherever inordinate affections are, 'tis 

"®W» Such only can enjoy the 'country, who are 

^Pable of thinking when they are there, and have 

left tjjej|. passions behind them in the town. Then 

laey are prepared for solitude ; and, in that solitude, 

IS prepared for them 

Et secvra quies, el nesciafaUere vita. 

As I began this dedication with, a verse of Virgil, 
^ I conclude it with another. 

The continuance of your health, to enjoy that 
^^ppiness which you so well deserve, and which you 
^^Ye provided for yourself, is the sincere and earnest 

wi«h of 

Your lordship's most devoted 

And most obedient servant^ 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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ESSAY ON THE GEORGICS, 



BY MR. ADDISON. 



Virgil may be reckoned the first who introduced 
three new kinds of poetry among the Romans^ 
-which he copied after three the greatest masters of 
Greece. Theocritus and Homer have still disputed 
for the advantage over him in pastoral and heroics ; 
but I think all are unanimous in giving him the 
precedence to Hesiod in his Georgics. The truth 
of it is^ the sweetness and rusticity of a pastoral 
cannot be so well expressed in any other tongue as 
in the Greek, when rightly mixed and qualified 
with the Doric dialect; nor can the majesty of a 
heroic poem any-where appear so well as in this 
language, which has a natural greatness in it, and 
can be often rendered more deep and sonorc^'s by 
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the pronunciation of the lonians. Bat^ in the 
middle style, where the TiTiters in both tonnes arc 
on a level, we see how far Virgil has excelled all 
who have written in the same way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticism spent on 
Virgil's Florals and iBneis : bat the Georgics are 
a subject which none of the critics have sufficiently 
taken into their consideration ; most of them passing 
it over in silence, or casting it under the same head 
with pastoral ; a division by no means propefj unless 
we suppose the style of a husbandman ought to be 
imitated in a georgic, as that of a shepherd is in pas- 
toral. But, though the ^ene of both these poems 
lies in the same place, the speakers in them are of a 
quite different character, since the precepts of hus- 
bandry are not to be delivered with the simplicity 
of a ploughman, but with the address of a poet No 
rules, therefore, that relate to pastoral^^ can any way 
affect the Georgics, which fall under that class of 
poetry which consists in giving plain and direct iiH 
structions to the reader; whether they be moral 
duties, as those of Theognis and Pythagoras, or phi- 
losophical speculations, as those of Aratus and Ln* 
cretius, or rules of practice, as thoso of Ilcsiod and 
Virgil. Among these different kinds of subjects, 
that which the Georgic goes upoi^ is,^ I think, the 
meanest and least improving, but the most pleasing 
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and delightful. Precepts of morality, besides the 
natural corruption of our tempers, which makes us 
averse to them, are so abstracted from ideas of sense, 
hat they seldom give an opportunity for those 
)eaQtiful descriptions and images which are the 
pirit and life of poetry. Natural philosophy has 
ndeed sensible objects to work upon; but then it 
*ften puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its 
lOtions, and perplexes him with the multitude of its 
isputes. But this kind of poetry I am now speak- 
]g of, addresses itself wholly to the imagination : it 
i altogether conversant among the fields and woods, 
nd has the most delightful part of nature for its 
roTince. It raises in our minds a pleasing variety 
fsceoes and landscapes, whilst it teaches us; and 
lakes the driest of its precepts look like a descrip- 
on. A Georgic therrfore is some part of the science 
^husbandry put into a pleasing dress, and set off with 
•^ the beauties and anbellishments of poetry. Now, 
nee this science of husbandry is of a very large 
^nt, the poet shews his skill in singling out such 
%cept8 to proceed on, as are useful, and at the 
me time most capable of ornament. Virgil was so 
ell acquainted with this secret, that, to set off his 
fit Georgic, he has run into a set of precepts, 
hich are almost foreign to his subject, in that beau- 
^l account he gives us of the signs in nature^ 
bich precede the changes of the weather. 
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And, if there be so much art in the choice of fit 
precepts, there is much more required in the treat- 
ing of them, that they may fall in after each other 
by a natural unforced method, and shew themseWes 
in the best and most advantageous light. They 
should all be so finely wrought together in the same 
piece, that no coarse seam may discover where tliey 
join; as, in a curious brede of needle- work, one 
colour falls away by such just degrees, and another 
rises so insensibly, that we see the variety, without 
being able to distinguish the total vanishing of the 
one from the first appearance of the other. Nor is 
it suflBicient to range and dispose this body of pre- 
cepts into a clear and easy method, unless they arc 
delivered to us in the most pleasing and agreeable 
manner : for there are several ways of conveying the 
^ame truth to the mind of man; and to choose the 
pleasantest of these ways, is that which chiefly di' 
stinguishes poetry from prose, and makes Virgil** 
rules of husbandry plcasanter to read than Varro's* 
Where the prose-writer tells us plainly what ought 
to be done, the poet often conceals the precept in 
a description, and represents his countryman per- 
forming the action in which he would instruct his 
reader. Where the one sets out, as fully, and di- 
stinctly as he can, all the parts of the truth which 
be would communicate to us, the other singles out 
the most pleasing circumstance of this truth, aoji 
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conveys the >vhole in a more diverting manner to 
e understanding. I shall give one instance^ out of 
multitude of this nature that might be found in 
e Georgics, where the reader may see the difTe- 
nt ways Virgil has taken to express the same 
ing, and how much pleasanter every manner of 
pression is« than the plain and direct mention of 
would have been. It is in the second Georgic, 
lere he tells us what trees will bear grafting on 
ch other. 

Et s^pe -alterius ramos tmpune vtdemus 
Vcrtere in aUerius, mutatamque insita mala 
Ferrepyrum, etprunis lapidofa rubetcere corna, 
'•"Sicriles platani malos gessere valentes : 
CastanecpfaguSf ornusque incanuit albo 
fUre pyri ; glandemque suec fregere sub almis. 
—————.— .^Vw hngum tempus ; et ingens 
E^tiit adxxelum ramis feliciJms arbos ; 
Miralurque novas f rondos, et non sua poma, 

Ikre, we see, the poet considered all thje eflects 
this union between trees of different kinds, and 
k notice of that e0ect which had the most sur- 
se, and by consequence the most delight in it, to 
)ress the capacity that was in them of being thus 
ted. This way of writing is every-where much 
use among the poets« and is particularly practised 
Virgil, who loves to suggest a truth indirectly, 
1^ without giving us a fuU and open view of it^ 
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to let us see just so much as will naturally 1 
imagination into all the parts that lie ror 
This is wonderfully diverting to the underst 
thus to receive a precept, that enters as 
through a by-way, and to apprehend an id 
draws a whole train after it. For here the 
which is always delighted with its own disc 
only takes the hint from the poet, and s< 
work out the rest by the strength of her < 
culties. 

But, since the inculcating precept upon 
will at length prove tiresome to the reade 
meets with ho entertainment, — the poet m\ 
care not to encumber his poem with too mu< 
ness, but sometimes to relieve the subject 
moral reflection, or let it rest a while for the 
a pleasant and pertinent digression. Nor is 
ficient to run out into beautiful and diverting 
sions (as it is generally thought), unless t1 
brought in aptly, and are something of a pi( 
the main design of the Georgic : for they < 
have a remote alliance at least to the subje 
so the whole poem ma^r be more uniform aii< 
able in all its parts. We should never qi 
sight of the country, though we are someti 
tertained with a distant prospect of it. 
nature are Virgil's descriptions of the orij 
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agricaltorey of the iruitfulness of Italy, of a country 
lifef and the like, which arc not brought in by force, 
to natarally rise out of the principal argument and 
Mgn of the poem. I know no one digression in 
the Georgics that may seem to contradict this obser- 
vation, besides that in the latter end of the first 
^k, where the poet launches out into a dis- 
coQive of the battle of Pharsalia, and the actions of 
Angnstof : but it is worth while to consider how 
admirably he has turned tlie course of his narration 
>Qto its proper channel, and made his husbandman 
concerned eren in what reflates to the battle, in those 
inimitable lines — 

SfcUket et temptu venlet^ cumfnihut iBis 
Agrkola, inatrvo terra. 91 moHtus aratrot 
Exeta hwenkt tcabrh ^mbighw piUiy 
Aut graoibut rastri* galeat puUdnt irumety 
GramUaque effbuis mv 'abitur ossa sepukhris. 

And afterwards speakin; j of Augustus's actions, he 
still remembers that agiiculture ought to be some 
Way hinted at throughovit the whole poem. 

. N6n uUus aratro 
Diffmt honos : tyua lent abductis arva colomt; 
Et curwe rigidumfcUkes conftdntur in erisem, 

'We now come to th< j style which is proper to a 
Georgic; and indeed this is the part on which the 

VOL. L s 
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poet niait lay out all liis strength, thai 
Hia.' be vrarm and glowing, aud that eve 
describes may inamediately present its* 
up to the reader's view. He ought in ] 
be carel'ut of not leHlng his subjeot debi 
and b«tray him into a meanii«st of exf 
eyery-wbere to keep ap his xorse in all : 
numbers, and dignity of words. 

j think uothiag, which is a phrase ( 
I talk, should be admitted in< 
; because it takes off from the e 



poem 



tjie expression, and gives it loo great a 
iiiiliarity. Much less ought the low 
icrtas of arti tihat are adapted to hush 
any place iB sycb a work as the G^org 
not to aopear in the natural simplicity 
nans of its subject, but in the pleasante 
poetry can bestow on it. Thus Virgil 
from the common form of words, woul 
use of tempore but tidrre in his first 
vvcry-where else abounds v^th metaphoi 
and circnmlocutiong, to give his verse 
pomp, and preserve it from einking int( 
style. And herein consists Virgil's t 
who has not only excelled all other poe 
himself, in the language of his Georgic 
cccuTe more strong asd llvety idea* of 
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bis words, than we coold have done from the ob- 
jects themselves; and find our imaginations more 
^^ftctcd by his descriptions, than they would have 
beea by the very sight of what he describes.^ 

I ^all nowy after this short scheme of nrie?, con-> 
>ider the di^Tereat success that Hesiod and Virgil 
have met with in this kind of poetry, which may 
give us some further notion of the excellence of the 
Georgici. To begin with Hesiod — If we may guess 
&t his character from his writings, he had much 
iQore of the husbandman than the poet in his tem- 
per; he was wonderfully grave, discreet, and frugal r 
^e lived altogether in the country, and was probably, 
for his great prudence, the oracle of tlie neighbour- 
hood. These principles of good husbandry rart 
^hiKHigh his works, and directed hmi to. the choice 
of tillage and merchandise, for the subject of thai 
^hich is the most celebrated of them. He is every- 
where bent on instruction, avoids all manner of 
^'gressions, and does not stir out of the field once 
^'^ the whole Georgic, His method, in describing 
'^Oftth after month, with itrs proper seasons and 
^"^ployments, is too grave and simple j it takes ofT 
^^<nti the surprise and variety of the poem, and 
^^kes the whole look but like a modern ahnanac in 
'^'^e. The reader is carried through a course of 
^^^ther, and may beforehand guess whether he is 

s2 
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to meet with snow or rain, clouds or sunshi 
the next description. His descriptions indee 
abundance of nature in them ; but then it is 
in her. simplicity and undress. Thus, Nvl: 
speaks of January, — " The wild beasts/' ss 
*' run shivering through the woods, with thci 
** stooping to the ground, and their tails cli 
" tween their legs ; the goats and oxen are 
^ flead with cold : but it is not so bad w 
*' sheep, because they have a thick coat c 
** about them. The old men too are bitterly p 
*' with the weather: but the young girls f 

thing of it, who sit at home with their mot! 

a warm fire-side.'' Thus does the old gei 

give himself up to a loose kind of tattle, rath 

endeavour afiter a just poetical description. 1 

he shewn more of art or judgement in the p 

he has given us, which are sown so very thic 

they clog the poem too much, and are often 

nute and full of circumstances, that they ^ 

and unnerve his verse. But, after all, we \ 

* 

holden to him for the first rough sketcl 
Georgic ; where we may still discover sometli 
nerable in the antiqueness of the work: but 
would see the design enlarged, the figures rei 
the colouring laid on, and the whole piece fi 
we must expect it from a greater master's hai 
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Virgil has drawn out the rales of tillage and 
planting into two books> which Hesiod has di- 
spatched in half a one ; but has so raised the natural 
rudeness and simplicity of his subject with such a 
^gnificancy of expression^ such a pomp of yersc, 
^ch Tariety of transitions^ and such a solemn air in 
Us reflections^ that, if we look on both poets to- 
S^her, we see in one the plainness of a downright 
^^Qtryman, and, in the other, something of a 
'^stic majesty, like that of a Roman dictator at the 
plough*taiI. He delivers the meanest of his pro- 
mpts with a kind of grandeur : he breaks the clods, 
^d tosses the dung about, with an air of graceful- 
^^^. His prognostications of the weather are taken 
^Ut of Aratus, where we may see how judiciously 
'^e has picked out those that are most proper for his 
'husbandman's observation ; how he has enforced 
^he expression, and heightened the images^ which 
be found in the original. 

The second book has more wit in it, and a greater 
boldness in its metaphors, than any of the rest. The 
poet, with a great beauty, applies oblivion, ignorance, 
^vender, desire, and the like, to his trees. The last 
Cleorgic has indeed as many metaphors, but not so 
daring as this ; for human thoughts and passions 
may be more naturally ascribed to a bee, than to an 
inanimate plant. He who reads over the pleasures 

s3 
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of a country life, as thfey are described by Virgil 
in the latter end of thi3 book, can scarce be of 
Virgirs mind in preferring even the life of a philo- 
sopher to it. 

We may, I think, read the poet's clijne in his de- 
scription ; for he seems to have been in a sweat at 
the writing of it — 

0/ qui me gelidis in vaUibus Heemi 

Sistat, et ingenti ramomm proUgat umbra /— 

and is every-where mentioning, among his chief 
pleasures, the coolness of his shades and riyen» 
vales and grottoes, v^hich a more northern poefc 
would have omitted for the description of a sunny 
hill, and fire-side. 

The third Georgic seems to be the most laboured 
of them all: there is a wonderful vigour and spirit in 
the description of the horse and chariot race. The 
force of love is represented in noble instatices, and 
very sublime expressions. The Scythian winter- 
piece appears so very cold and bleak to the ejtf 
that a man can scarce look on it without shivering* 
The murrain at the end has all the expres^veness 
that words can give. It was here that the ppet 
strained hard to out-do Lucretius in the description 
of his plague : and, if the reader would see what 
success he had, he may find it at large in Scaliger. 
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kit Virgil seems no- where so well pleased, as 
m he is got among his bees in the fourth 
irgic; and ennobles the actions of so trivial a 
iture, with metaphors drawn from the most im- 
ant concerns of mankind. His verses are not in 
reater noise and hurry in the battles of ^neas 
Turnns, than in the engagement of two swarms. 
I asy in his ^neis, he compares the labours of his 
jans to those of bees and pismires, here he com- 
» the labours of the bees to those of the Cyclops, 
short, the last Georgic was a good prelude to 
Mnas, and very well shewed what the poet 
Id do in the description of what was really great,' 
his describing the mock-grandeur of an insect 
ti so good a grace. There is more pleasantness 
he little platform of a garden, which he gives 
ibout the middle of this book, than in all the 
:ious walks and water- works of Hapin. The 
Bch of Proteus, at the end, can never be enough 
lired, and was indeed very fit to conclude so 
ine a work. 

lifter this particular account of the beauties in 
Georgics, I should in the next place endeavour 
>oint Q(ut its imperfections, if ,it has any. But, 
Ugh I think there are some few parts in it that 
not so beastiful as the rest, I shall not presume 
UUQQ them, as rather suspecting my own judge- 
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BOOK I. 



ARGUMENT. 

in thfi beginning of this book, propounds the general 
of each Georgic: and, after a solemn invocation of 
^ods who are any way related to his subject, he ad- 
himself in particular to Augustus, whom h^ compli- 
ath divinity ; and after strikes into his business. He 
le different kinds of tillage proper to different soils, 
mt th^ original of agriculture, gives a catalogue of 
landman's tools, specifies the employments peculiar 
season, describes the changes of the weather, with 
8 in heaven and earth that forbode them ; instances 
f the prodigies that happened near the time of Julius 
death; and shuts up all with a supplication to the 
r the safety of Augustus^ and the preservation of 



r makes a plenteous harvest, when to tuni 
tfiil mil, and when to sow the corn ; 
! of aheep,-of'oxen> and of kine ; 
r to raise on elms the teeming vine; 
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The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 

Ye deities ! who fields and plains protect. 
Who rule the seasons, and the vear direct, 
Bacchus and fost'ring Ceres, pow'rs divine. 
Who gave us corn for mast, for water wine — 
Ye Fauns, propitious to the rural swains. 
Ye Nymphs that haunt the mountains and 

plains. 
Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 
Your needful succour ; for your gifts I sing. 
And thou, whose trident struck the teeming eart 
And made a passage for the courser's birth; 
And tliou, for whom the Cean shore sustains 
The milky herds, that graze the flow'ry plains 
And thou, the shepherds' tutelary god. 
Leave, for a while, O Pan ! thy lov*d abode ; 
And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care. 
From fields and mountains to my song repair. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fatt'ning.oi^ 
Thou founder of th^i plough, and. plooghi 

toil ; 
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id thou, whose hands the shrowd-like cypress rear ; 

me, all ye gods and goddesses, that wear 26 

e rural honours, and increase the year; 

'U, who supply the ground with seeds of grain ; 

id you, who swell those seeds with kindly rain ; 

td chiefly thou, whose undetermined state 30 

yet the business of the gods' debate, 

hether in after-times to be declared 

le- patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard, 

' o'er the fruits and seasons to preside, 

id the round circuit of the year to guide — 35 

►w'rful of blessings, which thou strew'st around, 

id with thy goddess mother's myrtle crown'd, 

r wilt thou, Caesar, choose the wat'ry reign, 

> smooth the surges, and correct the main ? 

len mariners, in storms, to thee shall pray ; 40 

en utmost Thule shall thy pow'r obey ; 

nd Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea. 

i^e wat'ry virgins for thy bed shall strive, 

ttd Tetbys aU her waves in dawry give. 

^ wilt thou bless our suinmer^ with thy rays, 45 

)d„ seated near the Balaiice, poise th^ days> 

Vol. I. T 
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Where, in the void of heay'n, a space is free. 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid> for thee? 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws. 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. 5^ 
Whatever part of heaven thou shalt obtain 
(For let not hell presume of such a reign ; 
Nor let so dire a thirst of empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred gods above ; 
Though Creece admires Elysium's blest retreat, 55 
Though Proserpine affects her silent seat. 
And, importuned by Ceres to remove. 
Prefers the fields below to those above). 
Be thou propitious, Caesar ! guide my course. 
And to my bold endeavours add thy force : W 

Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares; 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affairs. 
And use thyself betimes to hear and ^nt oar 
pray'rs. 
While yet the spring is young, while earth Qiibind< 
Her frozen bosom to the western winds ; ^ 

While mountain snows dissolve against the 8ivi> 
And streams, yet new, from precipices ran ; 
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1 in this early dawning of the yeafi 

[luce the plough^ and yoke the sturdy steer, 

I goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 70 

the bright share is buryM in the soil, 
t crop rewards the greedy peasant's pains, 
ich twice the sun and twice the cold sustains, 
I bursts the crowded barns with more than pro* 

mis'd gains. 
, ere we stir the yet-unbroken ground, 75 

: various course of seasons must be found ; ' 

weather, and the setting of the winds^ 

culture suiting to the several kinds 
eeds and plants, and what will thrive and rise, 

what the genius of the soil denies. 80 

i ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres, suits : 
t other loads the trees with happy fruits : 
mrth, with grass unbidden decks the ground. 
s Tmolus is with yellow saf&on crownM : 
a black ebon and white ivVy bears ; 85 

I soft Idume weeps her odorous tears, 
s Pontus sends her beaver-stones from far ; 
I nak^d Spaniiurds temper steel for war; 

72 
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Epinis, for th' Elean chariot, breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of running ste 
This is the orig'nal contract ; these the li 
Impos'd by Nature, and hy Natore's cauf 
On sundry places, when Deucalion horl't 
His mother's entrails on the desert world ; 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, wen 
Then borrow part of winter for thy corn 
And early, with thy team, the glebe 

turn; 
That, while the tnrf lies open and unbou 
Succeeding suns may bake the mellow g 
But, if the soil be barren, only scar 
The surface, and but lightly print the aht 
When cold Arcttirus rises with the sun ; 
Lest wicked weeds the corn should over- 
In wat'ry soils; or lest the barren sand 
Should sack the moistnre fi^om the thirstj 
Both these unhappy soib the swain forbe 
And keeps a sabbath of alternate years. 
That the spent earth may gather heart ag 
And, better'd by cessation, bear the grain 
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where vetches, pulse, and tares, have stood, 
iks of lupines grew (a stubborn wood], 
ing season, in return, may bear 
rdcd product of the golden year: 
and oats will burn the tender field, 
!py poppies harmful harvests yield. 1 15 
et vicissitudes of rest and toil 
isy labour, and renew the soil, 
nkle sordid ashes all around, 
i with fattening dung thy fallow ground, 
ange of seeds for meagre soils is best ; 120 
th manur'd, not idle, though at rest 
practice has a sure improvement found, 
ndled fires to burn the barren ground, 
tie light stubble, to the flames resign'd, 
I along, and crackles in the wind. 125 

r from hence the hollow womb of earth 
I'd with secret strength for better birth; 
in the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 
ant humours through the pores expire ; 129 
the warmth distends the chinks, and makes - 
bathings, y/hence new nourishment she takes; 

t3 
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Or that the heat the gaping ground constrains, 
New knits the surface, and new strings the reins; 
Lest soaking ahow'rs should pierce her secret seat. 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, 1 

Or scorching suns too violently beat. 

Nor is the profit small, the peasant makes. 
Who smooths with harrows, or who pounds wi 

rakes. 
The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye; 1 

Nor his, who ploughs across the furrowed grounds. 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds; 
For he, with frequent exercise, commands 
Th' unwilling soil, and tames the stubborn lands. 

Ye swains, invoke the powers who rule the sky, 
For a moist summer, and a winter dry ; 1 

For winter drought rewards the peasant's pain. 
And broods indulgent on the bury^d grain. • 
Hence Mysia boasts her harvests, and the tops 
Of Gargarus admire their happy crops. I. 

When first the soil receives the fruitful seed. 
Make no delay, but cover it with sjpced : ' 
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5o fenc'd from cold ; the pliant furrows break, 
before the surly clod resists the rake; 
^nd call the floods from high, to rush amaiA 155 
^ith pregnant streams, to swell the teeming grain, 
^en, when the fiery suns too fiercely play, 
nd shrivePd herbs on with'ring stems decay, 
he wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
ndams his wat'ry stores — huge torrents flow, 160 
ttd, rattling down the rocks, large moisture yield, 
Birip'ring the thirsty fever of the field — 
tid, lest the stem, too feeble for the freight, 
iould scarce sustain the head's unwieldy weight, 
-nds in his feeding flocks betimes, t' invade 165 
^e rising bulk of the luxuriant blade, 
e yet th' aspiring offspring of the grain 
erlops the ridges of the furrow'd plain ; 
id drains the standing waters, when they yield 
•o large a beverage to the drunken field : 170 

t most in autumn, and the showVy spring, 
hen dubious months uncertain weather bring ; 
hen fountains open, when impetuous rain 
ells hasty brooks and pours upon the plain ; 
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When earth with slinie and mud is cover'd o*er, 11 
Or hollow places spew their wat'ry store. 
Nor yet the ploughman^ nor the lab'riog steeri 
Sustain alone the hazards of the year: 
But glutton geesej and the Strymonian cranej 
With foreign troops invade the tender grain ; 1 
And tow'ring weeds malignant shadows yield; 
And spreading succ'ry chokes the rising field. 
The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees> 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease. 
And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 1 

Should exercbe, with pains, the ^d^ing soil: 
Himself invented first the shining share. 
And whetted human industry by care ; 
Himself did handicrafls and arts ordain. 
Nor suffered sloth to rust his active reign. 
Ere this, no peasant vex'd the peaceful ground. 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found : 
No fencjBs parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Bistinguish'd acres of litigious grounds: 
But all was comnipn ; and the fruitfi^l earth 
Was free tp give her iinexacted birth. 
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ove added venom to the viper*s brood, 

nd sweird, with raging storms, the peaceful flood; 

ommissionM hungry wolves V infest the fold, 

nd shook from oaken leaves the liquid gold ; 200 

emov'd from human reach the cheerful fire, 

nd from the rivers bade the wine retire ; 

hat studious need might useful arts explore i 

rom farrow'd fields to reap the foodful store, 

nd force the veins of clashing flints t* expire 205 

he lurking seeds of their celestial fire. 

hen first on seas the hollow*d alder swam ; 

hen sailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 

or evVy fix'd and ev*ry wandering star— ^ 

he Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 210 

hen toils for beasts, and lime for birds, were found, 

nd deep-mouth'd dogs did forest-walks surround ; 

nd casting-nets were spread in shallow brooks, 

^rags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 

hen saws were toothM, and sounding axes made 

Por wedges first did yielding wood invade) ; 216 

nd various arts in order did succeed, 

''^hat cannot endless labour, urg'd by need?) 
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First Ceres taught^ the ground with grain to wff/ 
And armM with iron shares the crooked plough; 220 
When now Dodonian oaks no more supply'd 
Their mast^ and trees their foresi-fruit deny'd. 
Soon was his labour doubled to the swain> 
And blasting mildews blackened all his grain : 22^ 
Tough thistles chok'd the fields^ and kiird the corm 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was bom : 
Then burs and brambles* an unbidden crew 
Of graceless guests^ th' unhappy field subdue; 
And oats unblest, and darnel domineers. 
And shoots its head above the shining ears ; 230 
So that^ unless the land with daily care 
Is exercised, and, with an iron war 
Of rakes and harrows, the proud foes expellM, 
And birds with clamours frighted from the field— 
Unless the boughs are loppM that shade the plaini235 
And heav'n invok'd with vows for fruitful rain- 
On other crops you may with envy look. 
And shake for food the long-abandon'd oak« 
Kor must we pass untold what arms they wield, 
Who labour tillage and the furrowM field ; 240 
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tout whose aid the ground her com denies^ 

nothing can be sown, and nothing rise — * 

crooked plough, the share, the tow'ring height 

aggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight, 

iled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 245 

fan of Bacchus, with the flying sail — 

e all must be preparM, if ploughmen hope 

promised blessing of a bounteous crop. 

ig elms, with early force, in copses boWj 

»r the figure of the crooked plough. 256 

ght foot long a fastened beam prepare: 

ther side the head, produce an ear; 

sink a socket for the shining share. 

iech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke, 

•fi;er linden hardened in the smoke, Q5§ 

Id be long in precepts; but I fear 

» 

ean a subject might offend your ear. 

e of convenient depth your thrashing floor; 

. tempered clay then fill and face it o'er ; 

let the weighty roller run the round, 260 

nooth the surface of th' unequal ground f 



Lest^ crackM with summer he^ts, the flooring flies, 
Or sinks> and through the crannies weeds arise: 
For sundry. foes the rural realm surround :• . 
The field-mouse builds her garner under ground 26 
For gathered graip : the blind laborious mole 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole : 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode — 
The hissing serpent^ and the swelling toad : 
The corn-devouring weasel here abides, ^ 

And the wise ant her wintry store provides. 

Mark well the ilow'ring almonds in the wood: 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load^ 
The glebe will answer to the silvan reign ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 27 
But, if a wood of leaves o'ersfiade the tree> 
Such and so barren will thy harvest be : 
In vain the hind shall vex the thrashing-floor; 
For empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 
Some steep the;ir seed, and soiae in caddra 
boil, 2^ 

With vig'rous nitre and with lees of oil. 
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^'er gentle fires, th* exub'rant juice to drain, 
And swell the flattering husks with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the success for years assur'd. 
Though chosen is the^seed, and fully cur^d, 2S5 
Unless the peasant, with his annual pain, 
^news his choice, and culls the largest grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's curse, 
^ Fate's decree, degenerate still to worse. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 290 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But, if they slack their hands, or cease to strive. 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they 
drive. 
Nor must the ploughman less observe the skies,, 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Arcturus, rise, 295 
Than sailors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Through Helle's stormy straits, and oyster-breeding 

sea. 
But, when Astreea's balance, hung on high. 
Betwixt the nights and days divides the sky. 
Then yoke your oxen, sow your winter grain, 300 
Till cold December comes with driving rain. 
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Linseed and fruitful poppy bury warm. 

In a dry season, and prevent the storm. 

Sow beans and clover in a rotten soil. 

And millet rising from your annual toil, 30i 

When with his golden horns, in full career, 

The Bull beats down the barriers of the year. 

And Argo and the Dog forsake the northern sphere. 

But, if your care to wheat alone extend. 
Let Maia with her sisters first descend, 5I< 

And the bright Gnossian diadem downward bend, 
Before you trust in earth your future hope ; 
Or else expect a listless lazy crop. 
Some swains have sown before ; but most have fou 
A husky harvest from the grudging ground. • 
Vile vetches would you sow, or lentils lean. 
The growth of Egypt, or the kidney-bean? 
Begin when the slow Waggoner descends; 
Nor cease your sowing till mid-winter ends. 
For this, through twelve bright signs Apollo g 
The year, and earth in sev'ral climes divides. 
Five girdles bind the skies: the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and repassing sun : 
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I the right and left, th* extremes of hear'n 
•sts and snows and bitter blasts are giv'n : 325 
xt the midst and these, the gods assignM 
labitable seats for human kind, 
cross their limits, cut a sloping way, 
h. the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 
»o]es turn round the globe; one seen to rise 330 
tcythian hills, and one in Libyan skies; 
rst sublime in heav'n, the last is whirPd 
' the regions of the nether world, 
id our pole the spiry Dragon glides, 
like a winding stream, the Bears divides — 335 
;ss and greater, who by Fate's decree 
' to dive beneath the northern sea. 
, as they say, perpetual night is found 
;nce brooding on th' unhappy ground : 
hen Aurora leaves our northern sphere, 340 
ghts the downward heav'n, and rises there ; 
kvhen on us she breathes the living light, 
T^esper kindles there the tapers of the night, 
hence uncertain seasons we may know; 
i'hen to reap the grain, and when to sow; 34-5 

u2 
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Or when to fell the furzes ; when 'tis meet 
To spread the flying canvas for the fleet. 
Observe what stars arise or disappear ; 
And the four quarters of the rolling year. 
But, when cold weather, and continu'd rain 
The laboring husband in his house restrain, 
Let him forecast his work with timely care. 
Which else is huddled, when the skies are fair 
Then let him mark the sheep, or whet the si 

share. 
Or hollow trees for boats, or ntimber o'er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store. 
Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The sallow twigs to tie the straggling vine; 
Or wicker baskets weave, or air the corn. 
Or grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 
No laws, divine or human, can restrain 
From necessary works the laboring swain. 
E'en holy-days and feasts permission yield 
To float the meadows, or to fence the field. 
To fire the brambles, snare the birds, and stec 
In wholesome water-falls the woolly sheep. 
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d oft the drudging ass is driv'n, with toil, 

neighboring towns with apples and with oil ; 

:urning, late and loaden, home with gain 

bartered pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 370 

The lucky days, in each revolving moon, ^ 

' labour choose : the fifth be sure to shun ; 

It gave the Furies and pale Pluto, birth, 

i armM, against the skies, the sons of earth. 374* 

th mountains pil'd on mountains, thrice they strove 

scale the steepy battlements of Jove ; 

i thrice his lightning and red thunder playM, 

1 their ^emolishM works in ruin kid. 

J sev'nth is, next the tenth, the best to join 

mg oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 380 

n, weavers, stretch your stays upon the weft* 

ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

■ ■ * * ■ 

e works in dead of night are bettei* done,' 

vhen the mornwig dew prevents the sun. SSi 

:h'd meads and stubble mow by Phcebe's light, 

ich both require the coolness of the night ; 

moisture then abounds, and pearly rains 

cend in silence to refresh the plains. 

u 3 
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The wife and husband equally conspire 
To work by night, and rake the winter fire : 390 
He sharpens torches in the glimm'ring room; 
She shoots the flying shuttle through the loom, 
Or boils in kettles must of wine^ and skims. 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims; 
And, till the watchful cock awakes the day, 395 
She sings, to drive the tedious hours away. 
But, in warm weather, when the skies are clear, 
By day-light reap the product of the year; 
And in* the sun your golden grain display. 
And thrash it out, and winnow it by day. 400 

Plough naked, swain, arid naked sow the land ; 
For lazy winter numbs the lab'ring hand. 
In genial winter, swains enjoy their store. 
Forget their hardships and recruit for more. 
The farmer to full bowls invites his friends, 405 
And, what he got with pains, with pleasure spends. 
So sailors, when escap'd from stormy seas. 
First crown their vessels, then indulge their ease. 
Yet that's the proper time to thrash the wood 
For mast of oak, your fathers' homely food ; 410 
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ither laurel-berries, and the spoil 
loody myrtles, and to press your oil ; 
stalking cranes to set the guileful snare ; 
aclose the stags in toils, and hunt the hare; 
th Balearic slings, orGnossian bow, 415 

> persecute from far the flying doe, 
ken, when the fleecy skies new clothe the wood, 
Vnd cakes of rustling ice come rolling down the flood. 

Now sing we stormy stars, when autumn weighs 
The year^ and adds to nights, and shortens days. 
And suns declining shine with feeble rays : 421 

\^hat cares must then attend the toiling swain; 
Or when the lowering spring, with lavish rain. 
Beats down the slender stem and bearded grain. 
While yet the head is green, or, lightly swelPd 425 
With milky moisture, over-looks the field. 
E'en when the farmer, now secure of fear. 
Sends in the swains to spoil the finish'd year, 
£'en while the reaper fills his greedy hands. 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands, 43( 
Of^ have I seen a sudden storm arise. 
From all the warring winds that sweep the skies: 
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The heavy harvest from the root is torn. 
And whirPd aloft the lighter stubble borne : 
With such a force the flying rack is driv*n, W 
And such a winter wears the face of heav'n i 
And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain, 
Suck'd by the spongy clouds from off the main; 
The lofty skies, at once come pouring down. 
The promis*d crop and golden labours drown. 440 
The dikes are fillM; and, with a roaring sound, 
The rising rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the bellowing voice ofboiling seas rebound 
The father of the gods his glory shrouds. 
Involved in tempests, and a night of clouds; 44^ 
And, from the middle darkness flashing out. 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry god ; 
Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod ; 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode : 450 

Deep horror seizes ev'ry hunfian brea^ ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confess'd, 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains tvith repeated blows : 
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e rocks are from their old foundations rent*; 455 

e winds redouble^ and the rains augment: 

e waves on heaps are dash'd against the shore; 

d now the woods, and now the billows, roar. 

[n fear of this, observe the starry signs, 

Kere Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 460 

t first to heav'n thy due devotions pay, 

td annual gifts on Ceres' altars lay. 

hen winter's rage abates, when cheerful hours 

vake the spring, the spring awakes the flow'rs, 

I the green turf thy careless limbs display, 465 

id celebrate the mighty Mother's day : 

r then the hills with pleasing shades are crown'd, 

id sleeps are sweeter on the silken ground : 

ith milder beams the sun serenely shines : 

.t are the lambs, and luscious are the wines. 470 

It evVy swain adore her pow'r divine, 

id milk and honey mix with sparkling wine-: 

;t all the choir of clowns attend the show, 

long procession, shouting as they go ; 

voking her to bless their yearly stores, 475 

viting plenty to their crowded floors. 
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Thus in the spring, and thus in sammePs heat, 
Before the sickles touch the rip'ning wheats 
On Ceres call ; and let the lab'ring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind : 48< 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praise. 
With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 
And that by certain signs we may presage 
Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage. 
The sovereign of the heav'ns has set on high 48 
The moon, to mark the changes of the sky ; 
When southern blasts should oease,and when theswti 
Should near their folds his feeding flocks restrain. 
For, ere the rising winds begin to roar. 
The working seas advance to wash tJie shore : 4^ 
Soft whispers run along the leafy woods ; 
And mountains whistle to the murm'ring floods. 
E'en then the doubtful billows scarce abstain 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled main ; 
When crying cormorants forsake the sea, 4^ 

And, stretching to the covert, wing their way; 
When sportful coots run skimming o'er the strand 
When watchful herons leave their wat'ry stand, 
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nd, mounting upward with erected flight, 

ain on the skies^ and soar above the sight. 500 

nd oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 

he seeming stars fall headlong from the skies, 

nd, shooting through the darkness, gild the night 

/ith sweeping glories, and long trails of light; 

nd chafTwith eddy-winds is whirlM around, 505 

nd dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 

nd floating feathers on the waters play. 

ut, when the winged thunder takes his way 

rom the cold north, and east and west engage, 

ltd at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 510 

he clouds are crushM : a glut of gathered rain 

he hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain ; 

nd sailors furl their dropping sheets amain. 

let weather seldom hurts the most unwise; 

) plain the signs, such prophets are the skies. 515. 

he wary crane foresees it first, and sails 

bove the storm, and leaves the lowly vales : 

he cow looks up, and from afar can find 

he change of heav'n, and snufls it in the wind : 
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The swallow skims the river's wat'ry face : 520 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race: 
The careful ant her secret cell forsakes. 
And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks: 
At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood : 
Huge flocks of rising rooks forsake their food, 525 
And, crying, seek the shelter of the wood. 
Besides, the sev'ral sorts of watVy fowls. 
That swim the seas or haunt the standing poolsj 
The swans that sail along the silver flood, 529 

And dive with stretching necks to search their fbodi 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vaiHi 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 
The crow with clam'rous cries the show'r demand^ 
And single stalks along the desert sands. 
The nightly virgin, while her wheel she plies, 555 
foresees the storm impending in the skies. 
When sparkling lamps their sputtering light advance, 
And in the sockets oily bubbles dance. 

Then, after show'rs, 'tis easy to descry 
lleturning suns, and a serener sky : 540 
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The stars shine smarter; and the moon adorns, 

\s with unborrowed beams, her sharpen^ horns. 

The filmy gossamer now flits no more, 

!^or halcyons bask on the short sunny shore : 

Their litter is not toss'd by sows unclean ; 545 

But a blue droughty mist descends upon the plain; 

\nd owk, that mark the setting sun, declare 

V star-light evening, and a morning fair. 

Fow'ring alofl, avenging Nisus flies, 

►Vhile, dar^d, below the guilty Scylla lies. 550 

VhereVer frighted Scylla flies away, 

iwifl Nisus follows, and pursues his prey : 

Vhere injured Nisus takes his airy course. 

Thence trembling Scylla flies, and shuns his force. 

I'his punishment pursues th' unhappy maid, 555 

Lnd thus the purple hair is dearly paid : 

!'hen, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 

Lnd croaking notes proclaim the settled fair. 

!*hen round their airy palaces they fly, 

i'o greet the sun ; and, seizM with secret joy, 560 

Vhen storms are over-blown, with food repair 

their forsaken nests, and callow care. 
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Not that I think their breasts with heavenly souls 
Inspir'd^ as man, who destioy controuk* 
But, with the qha^ageful tempeiv of the skies, 565 
As rains condeaset and sanshin^ rarefieS|. 
So turn the species in their altered minds, 
Compos'd by calms, and discomposed by winds. 
From hence proceeds the birds^ harmottious voice; 
From hence the cows exult, and frisking lambs rejoice. 
Observe the daily circle of the sun, 571 

And the short year of each revx>lying moon : 
By them thou shalt foresee the following day ; 
Nor shall a starry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon appears, if then she shrouds 
Her silver crescent tipped with sable clouds, 576 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main. 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 
Or, if her face with fiery flushing glow. 
Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 580 

But, four nights old (for that's the surest siga]. 
With sharpen'd horns if glorious the^. ^he. shine. 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon^ 
'Till Jber revoWingrace be wholly run. 
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Are void of tempests^ both by land and tea ; 585 

And sailors in the port their promisM vow shall pay. 

Above the rest, the sun^ who never lies. 

Foretells the change of weather in the skies: 

Por, if he rise unwilling to his race. 

Clouds on liis brow> and spots upon his face, 590 

Or if through mists he shoots his sullen beams. 

Frugal of light, in kK>se and straggling streams; 

Suspect a drizzling day, with southern rain. 

Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis'd grain. 

Or if Aurora, with half-openM eyes, 595 

And a pale sickly cheek, salute the skies ; 

How shall the vine, with tender leaves, defend 

Her teeming clusters, when the storms descend. 

When ridgy roofs and tiles can scarce avail 

To bar the ruin of the rattling haiH 600 

But, more than all, the setting sun survey. 

When down the steep of hcav'n he drives the day : 

For oft we find him finishing his race. 

With various colours erring on his face. 

If fiery red -his glowing globe descends, 605 

High winds and furious tempests he portends : 
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Then, rising in his might, the king of floods/^ 
Rush'd through the forests, tore the lofty woods, 650 
And, rolling onward, with a sweepy sway. 
Bore houses, herds, and lab'ring hinds away. 
Blood sprang from wells; wolves howFd in towns 

by night ; 
And boding victims did the priests affiright. 
Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, 655 
Nor forky lightnings flash'd from such a sullen sky. 
Bed meteors ran across th' aethereal space ; 
Stars disappeared, and comets took their place* 
For this, th' Emathian plains once more were 

strow'd 
With Roman bodies, and just heav'n thought good 
To fatten twice those fields with Roman blood. 661 
Then, after length of time, the labVing swains, 
Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains. 
Shall rusty piles from the plough'd furrows take^ 
And over empty helmets pass the rake — 665 

Amaz'd at antique titles on the stones^ 
And mighty reliques of gigantic bones. 
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Ye home-horn deities, of mortal birth ! 
lou father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
)ddess unmov'd ! whose guardian arms extend 670 
er Tuscan Tyber*s course, and Roman tow'rs de- 
fend; 
ith youthful Caesar your joint pow'rs engage, 
)r hinder him to save the sinking age. 
! let the blood, already spilt, atone 
)r the past crimes of cursM Laomedon I 675 

eav'n wants thee there; and long the gods, we 

know, 
ave grudg'd thee, Caesar, to the world below, 
'here fraud and rapine right and wrong confound, 
''here impious arms from ev*ry part resound, 679 
nd monstrous crimes in ev'ry shape are crownM. 
he peaceful peasant to the wars is press'd ; 
he fields lie fallow in inglorious rest ; 
he plain no pasture to the flock affords; 
he crooked scythes are straightened into swords : 
nd there Euphrates her soft offspring arms, 685 
nd here the Rhine rebellows with alarms; 
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The neighb'ring cities range on sev'ral sides; 
Perfidious Mars long-plighted leagues divides^ 
And o'er the wasted woiid in triamph rides. 
So four fierce coursers, starting to the race. 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ey'ry p: 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries, the^ 
But force along the trembling charioteer. 
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BOOK IL 



ARGUMENT. • 

jject of the following book is planting : in handling of 
li argument, the poet shews all the different methods of 
ig trees, describes their variety, and gives rules for the 
igement of each in particular. He then points out the 
in which the several plants thrive best, and thence 
J occasion to nm out into the praises of Italy : after 
h, he gives some directions for discovering the nature 
rery soil, prescribes rules for dressing of vines, olives, 
and concludes the Georgic with a panegyric on a 
try life. 



rS far of tillage, and of heav'nly signs: 

sing, my Muse, the growth of' generous vincsy 

bady groves, the woodland progeny, 

he slow product of Minerva's tree. 

at father Bacchus ! to my song repair ; 5 

ust'ring grapes are thy peculiar care : 
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For thee, large bunches load the bending vine; 
And the last blessings of the year are thine. 
To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes^ 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'erflows. 10 
Come, strip with me, my god ! come drench all o'er 
Thy limbs in must of wine, and drink at ev'ry pore. 

Some trees their birth to bounteous Nature owe; 
For some, without the pains of planting, grow. 
With osiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 15 
Sprung from the wat'ry genius of the ground. 
From the same principles grey willows come, 
Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 
But some, from seeds inclos'd in earth, arise; 
For thus the mastful chesnut mates the skies. 20 
Hence rise the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculously spoke. 
Some from the root a rising wood disclose : 
Thus elms, and thus the savage cherry grows: 
Thus the green bay, that binds the poet's brows, 25 
Shoots, and is sheltered by the mother's boughs. 

These ways of planting Nature did erdain. 
For trees and shrubs, and all the silvan reign. 
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Others there are, by late experience found : 29 

Some cut the shoots, and plant in furrowed ground ; 
Some cover rooted stalks in deeper mould ; 
Some, cloven-stakes; and (wond'rous to behold !) 
Their sharpened ends in earth their footing place ; 
And the dry poles produce a living race. 
Some bow their vines, vi^hich buryM in the plain, 35 
Their tops in distant arches rise again. 
Others no root require; the laborer cuts 
Young slips, and in the soil securely puts, 
^'en stumps of olives, bar'd of leaves, and dead, 
Hevive, and oft redeem their Mrither'd hiead. 40 
^is usual now an inmate graff to see 

With insolence invade a foreign tree : 

*7bus pears and quinces from the crabtree come ; 

And thus the ruddy cornel ^bears the plum. 

Then let the learned gardener mark livith care 45 

The kinds of stocks, and what those kinds will bear ; 

Explore the nature of each several trecj 

Apd, known, improve with artful industry : 

And let no spot, of idle earth be found ; 

Bat cultivate the genius of the ground : 50' 
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For open Ismarus will Bacchus please ; 
Taburnus loves the shade of olive-trees. 

The virtues of the sevVal soils I sing. — 
Maecenas, now thy needful succour bring ! 
O thou ! the better part of my renown, 55 

Inspire thy poet, and thy poem crown : 
Embark with me, while I new tracts explore. 
With flying sails and breezes from the shor^: 
Not that my song, in such a scanty space. 
So large a subject fully can embrace — dO 

Not though t were supply'd with iron lungs, 
A hundred mouth8, fiU'd with as many tongues: 
But steer my vessel with a steady hand. 
And coast along the shore in sight of land. 
Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 85 

Qf preface, or what ancient poets feign. 
The trees, which of themselves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but strongly built and fair. 
Because the vigour of the native earth 
Maintains the plant, and niakes a manly birth. 70 
Yet these, receiving grafFs of other kind. 
Or thence transplanted, change their savage min<l; 
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Their wilduess lose, and, quitting nature's part. 

Obey the rules and discipline of art. 

The same do trees, that, sprung from barren roots, 75 

In open fields transplanted bear their fruits. 

For, where they grow, the native energy 

Turns all into the substance of the tree. 

Starves and destroys the fruit, is only made 

For brawny bulk, and for a. barren shade. 80 

The plant that shoots from seed, a sullen tree. 

At leisure grows, for late posterity ; 

The gen'rous flavour lost, the fruits d6cay. 

And savage grapes are made the birds' ignoble 
prey. 
. Much labour is required in trees, to tame 85 

Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Well must the ground be digged, and better dress*d. 

New soil to make; and meliorate the rest. 

^W stakes of olive-trees in plants revive; 

^y the same method Paphian myrtles live : 90 

^ut nobler vines by propagation thrive. 

*'*'oin roots hard hazels, and from cions, rise; 

-^^U ash, and taller oak that mates the skies ; 
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Palm, poplar, fir, descending from the steep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 95 

The thin-IeavM arbute hazeUgrafis recetyes; 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus mastful beech the bristly chesnut bears, 
And the wild ash is white with blooming pears. 
And greedy swine from grafled elms are fed 100 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the state 
Of plants, to bud, to graff, t' inoculate. 
For, where the tender rinds of trees disclose 10* 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there gmsni . 
Just in that space a narrow slit we make;. 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 
Inserted thus, the wounded rind we close. 
In whose moist womb th' admitted infant grows. 
But, when the smoother bole from. knots is free> HO 
We make a deep incision in the tree. 
And in the solid wood the slip inclose ; 
The battening bastard shoots again and grows; 
And in short space the laden boughs arise. 
With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 115 



c 
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her plant admires the leaves unknown 

trees, and apples not her own. 

^table woods are various kinds ; 

same species are of several minds. 1 19 

illows, elms, have different forms allowed ; 

il cypress, rising like a shroud. 

-trees of sundry sorts appear, 

y shapes their unctuous berries bear. 

)g olives, Orchites round produce, 

er Pausia, pounded for the juice. 1^ 

' orchard various apples bears : 

re bergamots and pounder pears. 

Italian vines produce the shape, 

or flavour, of the Lesbian grape. 

slan vines in richer soils abound; 130 

eotic grow in barren ground. 

bhian grape we dry : Lagean juice 

im'ring tongues and stagg'ring feet produce. 

s are some, and some of later kind, 

n some, and some of purple' rind. 135 

11 1 praise the Rhsetian grape divine, * 

et contends not with Falernian wine ? 

y2 
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Th' Aminean many a consulship survives. 

And longer than the Lydian yintage livesy 

Or high Phanaeus, king of Chian growth : 140 

But, for large quantities and lasting, both. 

The less x\rgitis bears the prize away. 

The Rhodian, sacred to the solemn day. 

In second services is pour'd to Jove, 

And best accepted by the gods above. H5 

Nor must Bumastus his old honours lose. 

In length and largeness like the dugs of cows. 

I pass the rest, whose ev'ry race, and name. 

And kinds, are less material to my theme ; W 

Which who would learn, as soon may tell the sands, 

Driv'n by the western wind on Libyan lands. 

Or number, when the blustering Eur us roars. 

The billows beating on Ionian shores. 

Nor ev'ry plant on ev'ry soil w^ill grow : 
The sallow loves the wat'ry ground, and low; 155 
The marshes, alders : Nature seems t' ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild ashes reign ; 
The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns. 
To shores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines. 
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Regard th' extremest cultivated coast, 160 

From hot Arabia to the Scythian frost : 

All sorts of trees their several countries know ; 

Black ebon only will in India grpw. 

And od'rous frankincense on the Sabaean bough. 

Balm slowly trickles through the bleeding veins 165 

Of happy shrubs in Idumsean plains. 

The green Egyptian thorn^ for med'cine good^ 
With ^thiops' hoary trees and woolly wood« 
Let others tell ; and how the Seres spin 
Their fleecy forests in a sknder twine ; 170 

With mighty trunks of trees on Indian shores^ 
Whose height above the feather'd arrow soars. 
Shot from the toughest bow, and, by the brawn 
Of expert archers, with vast vigour drawn. 
Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produpe 17^ 
(Bitter the rind, but gen'rous is the juice), 
A cordial fruit, a present antidote 
Against the direful stepdame's deadly draught. 
Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure. 
The fate of euvy'd orphans would procure* 180 

y 3 
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Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows. 
And, did it not a difF'rent scent disclose, 
A laurel were : the fragrant flowVs contemn 
The stormy winds, tenacious of their stem. 
With this, the Medes to laboring age bequeath 185 
New lungs, and cure the sourness of the breath. 
But neither Median woods (a plenteous land), 
Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden sand. 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields. 
Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields, 190 

Nor any foreign earth of greater name. 
Can with sweet Italy contend in fame. 
No bulls, whose nostrils breathe a living flame, 
Have turn'd our turf; no teeth of serpents here IH 
Were sowni an armed host and iron crop to bear. 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olive's freight. 
And harvests heavy with their fruitful weight, 
Adorn our fields; and on the cKeerful green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are seen. 
The warrior horse, here bred, is taught to train: 200 
There flows Clitumnus through the flow'ry plain. 
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Whose waves, for triumphs after prosperous war. 
The victim ox and snowy sheep prepare. 
Perpetual spring our happy climate sees: 204 

Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees ; 
And summer suns recede by slow degrees. 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed. 
Nor nourishes the lion's angry seed ; 
Nor pois'nous aconite is here produced. 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refusM ; 210 
Nor in so vast a length our serpents glide. 
Or raisM on such a spiry volume ride. 

Next add our cities of illustrious name. 
Their costly labour and stupendous frame; 
Our forts on steepy hills, that far below 215 

See wanton streams in winding valleys flow; 
Our twofold seas, that, washing either side, 
A rich recruit of foreign stores provide; 
Our spacious lakes; thee, Larius, first; and next 
^enacus, with tempestuous billows vexM. 220 

Or shall I praise thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vast mound that binds the Lucrine lake ? 
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Or the diBdainfui sea, that, shut from thence, 
Roars round the structure, and invades the fence, 
There, where secure the Julian waters glide, 225 
Or where Avernus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene 

tide? 
Our quarries, deep in earth, were fam'd of old 
For veins of silver, and for ore of gold. 
Th' inhabitants themselves their country grace: 
Hence rose the Marsian and Sabellian race, 250 
Strong-limb'd and stout, and to the wars inclin'd. 
And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 
And Volscians arm'd with iron-headed darts. 
Besides — an offspring of undaunted hearts — 
The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came QS5 

From hence, and greater Scipio's double name. 
And mighty Caesar, whose victorious arms 
To farthest Asia carry fierce alarms. 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, secure our peace at home. 4240 

Hail, sweet Satumian soil ! of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illustrious men i 
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For thee, my tuneful accents will I raise. 

And treat of arts disclosM in ancient days. 

Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring, 24-5 

And old Ascraean verse in Roman cities sing. 

The nature of the sev'ral soils now see. 
Their strength, their colour, their fertility : 
And first for heath, and barren hilly ground. 
Where meagre clay and flinty stones abound, 250 
Where the poor soil all succour seems to want — 
Yet this suffices the Palladian plant. 
Undoubted signs of such a soil are found ; 
For here wild olive-shoots o'erspread the ground. 
And heaps of berries strew the fields around. 255 
But, where the soil, with fattening moisture fill'd. 
Is clothM with grass, and fruitful to be till'd. 
Such as in cheerful vales we view from high. 
Which dripping rocks with rolling streams sup- 

And feed with ooze; where rising hillocks run 260 
In length, and open to the southern sun ; 
Where forn succeeds, ungrateful to the plough — 
That gentle ground to gen'rous grapes allow. 
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Strong stocks of vines it will in time prodnce> 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice, 26 

Such as oar priests in golden goblets pour 
To gods, the givers of the cheerful hour. 
Then when the bloated Tuscan blows his horn. 
And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care, 27 
Or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare. 
Then seek Tarentum's lawns, and farthest coast, 
Or such a field as hapless Mantua lost. 
Where silver swans sail down the wat'ry road. 
And graze the floating herbage of the flood. 27 
There crystal streams perpetual tenor keep. 
Nor food nor springs are wanting to thy sheep; 
For, what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 
Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 2? 
Putrid and loose above, and black below; 
For ploughing is an imitative toil. 
Resembling nature in an easy soil. 
No land for seed like this ; no fields afford 
So large an income to the village lord : 9i 
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No toiling teams from harvest-labour come 

So late at night> so heavy-laden home. 

The like of forest land is understood. 

From whence the surly ploughman grubs the wood. 

Which had for length of ages idle stood. 290 

Then birds forsake the ruins of their seat, 

And^ flying from their nests, their callow young 

forget. 
The coarse lean gravel, on the mountain-sides. 
Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides; 294 
Nor chalk nor crumbling stones, the food of snakes. 
That work in hollow earth. their winding tracks. 
The soil exhaling clouds of subtile dews. 
Imbibing moisture which with ease she spews. 
Which rusts not iron, and whose mould is clean> 
Well clothed with cheerful grass, and ever green. 
Is good for olives, and aspiring vines,, 301 

£mbracing husband elms in amorous twines ; 
Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to sow. 
And equal to the pasture and the plough. 
Such is the soil of fat Campanian fields ; 305 

Such large increase the land that joins Vesuvius y ields i 
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And such a country could Acerrae boast. 
Till Clanius overflowed th* unhappy coast. 

I teach thee next the difFVing soils to know 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plough 
Choose first a place for such a purpose fit : 
There dig the solid earth, and sink a pit; 
Next fill the hole with its own earth agen. 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in : 
Then, if it rise not to the former height 
Of superfice, conclude that soil is light, 
iy proper ground for pasturage and vines. 
But, if the sullen eaith, so press'd, repines 
Within its native mansion to retire. 
And stays without, a heap of heavy mire, 
'Tis good for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teanis oF ^en and laborious tasks. 

Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow. 
Nor will be tamM and mended by the plough. 
Sweet grapes degenerate there; and fruits, dec 
From their first flav'rous taste, renounce their 
This truth by sure experiment is tryM ; 
for first an osier colander provide * 
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Of twigs thick wrought (such toiling peasants twine. 

When through strait passages they strain the;r 

wine) : 

In this close vessel place that earth accursed, 331 

But filPd brimful! with wholesome water first; 

Then run it through : the drops will rope aroundj 

And> by the bitter taste> disclose the ground* 

The fatter earth by handling we may find, 335 

With ease distinguish^ from the meagre kind : 

Poor soil will crumble into dust; the rich 

Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch : 

. Moist earth produces com and grass, but both 

Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 340 

Let not my land so large a promise boast. 

Lest the lank ears in length of stem be lost . y 

\-- 

The heavier earth is by her weigt^ betray'd ; 

TVe lighter in the poising hand is weighM. 

'Tis easy to distinguish by the light 3iJ 

The colour of the soil, and black fimn wiiitj^ 

Bifi; the cold ground is difficult to know ; 

Yet this the plants, that prosper there, will show-« . 

Black ivy, pitch-trees, and the baleful yew« 

roL. I. z 
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ft 

These rules considered well, with early care 350 
The vineyard destinM for thy vines prepare: 
But, long before the planting, dig the ground. 
With furrows deep that cast a rising mound. 
The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bake ; 
For putrid earth will best in vineyards take ; 355 
And hoary frosts, after the painful toil 
Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow soil. 

Some peasants, not t'omit the nicest care. 
Of the same soil their nursery prepare. 
With that of their plantation ; lest the tree, 360 
Translated, should not with the soil agree. 
Beside, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heav'n's four quarters on the tender bark. 
And to the north or south restore the side. 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide : 365 
So strong is custom ; such effects can use " 

la tender souls of pFiant plants produce. 

Choose next a province for thy vineyard's 
reign, * 

On hills above, or in the lowly plain. 
If fertile fields or valleys be thy choice, . 370 
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Plant thick ; for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 

In close plantations there: but, if the vine 

Oh rising ground be plac*d, or hills supine. 

Extend thy loose battalions largely wide, 

Op'ning thy ranks and files on either side, 375 

But marshal'd all in Order as they stand ; 

And let no soldier straggle from his band. 

As legions in the field their front display, 

Tatry the fortune of some doubtful day. 

And move to meet their foes with sober pace, 380 

Strict to their figure, though in ^yider space, 

Before the battle joins, while from afar 

The -fi^d yet glitters with the pomp of war. 

And equal Mars, like an impartial lord, 

Xieaves all to fortune, and the dint of sword — 385 

•So let thy vines in intervals be set,* 

£ut not their rural discipline forget : 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy space. 

That their extremest lines may scarce- embrace: 

Kor this alone t* indulge a vain delight, 390 

And make a pleasing prospect .for the sight; 

!But, for the ground itself, this only way, 

22 
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Can equal vigour to the plants conyey; 

Which> crowded^ want the room, their branches to 

display. - ' 

How deep they must be planted^ wonld'st tlKHt 

know? 395 

In shallow furrows vines securely grow. 
Not so the rest of plants; for Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty, 
Eequires a depth of lodging in the ground. 
And, next the lower skies, a bed profound: 400 
High as his topmost^boughs to heav'n ascend. 
So low his roots to helFs dominion tend. 
Therefore, nor winds, nor winter's rage overthrows 
His bulky body : but unmov'd he grows : 
Por length of ages lasts his happy reign ; 405 

And lives of mortal man contend in vain, 
pull in the midst of his own strength he stands. 
Stretching his brawny arms, and leafy hands; 
His shade protects the plains ; his head the b^ 

commands. 
The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard shun ; 410 
Nor plant it to receive the setting sun; 



^^r break tht^ i^^ * ^^ 

plain. '°^w ungrateful 

not seduc'd with , • . 

^""■"-"-oC: ^:*"■'"»- 
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And the white bird returns, whom 8erp«Qt» k». 
That season deem the best to plant thy Tiites*: 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth dec)ifle$» 455 
Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begtin> 
Or Capricorn admits the winter sun. 

The spring adorns the woo(&, renews the I^eafes; 
The womb of earth the genial seed' receives : 
For then almighty Jove descends, and pours 440^ 
Into his buxom bride his fruitftil showers; 
And> mixing his large limbs with hers, he feedft 
Her births with kindly juice, and fosters teemisg 

seeds. 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 
And beasts, by nature stung, renew their love. 445 
Then fields the blades of bury M" com disclose; 
And, while the balmy western spirit blows. 
Earth to the breath her bosom dares expose. 
With kindly moisture then the plants abound ; 
The grass securely springs above the ground; 430 
The tender twig shoots upward to the skies« 
And on the faith of the new sun relies. 
The swerving vines on the tall ehns prevail : 
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Uuhurt by southern showers or northern hail> 454 

They spread their gems, the genial warmth to i^are^ 

And boldly trust their buds in open air. 

In this sofb season (let me dare to sing) 

The world was hatchM by heaven's imperial king-^ 

In prime of all the year, and holy-days of spring. 

Then did the new creation first appear ; 460 

Nor other was the tenor of the year. 

When laughing heav'n did the great birth attend, 

^.^.'ui eastern winds their winfry breath suspend : 

7hen sheep first saw the sun in open fields : 

-A.nd savage beasts were sent to stock the wilds ; 465 

-A.nd golden stars flew up to light the skies ; 

-And man's relentless race from stony quarries rise. 

IVor could the tender new creation bear 

Th' excessive heats or coldness of the year. 

But, chiird by winter, or by summer fir'd, 470 

The middle temper of the spring required. 

When warmth and moisture did at once abound. 

And heav'n*s indul^uce brooded on the groundv 

For what remains, in depth of earth secure 
Thy coTer'd plants, and dung with hot manure; 475 
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And shells and gravel in the ground inclose 
For through their hollow chinks the water i 
Which, thus imbib'd, returns in misty dewi 
And, steaming up, the rising plant renews. 
Some husbandmen, of Ute, have found the ' 
A hilly heap of stones above to lay. 
And press the plants with shards of potters' 
This fence against immod'rate rain they fo 
' Or when the Dog-star cleaves the thirsty § 
Be mindful, when thou hast intomb'd thi 
With store of earth around to feed the root 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs, to mo 
The crusted earth, and loosen it above. 
Then exercise thy sturdy steers to plough 
Betnixt thy vines, and teach the feeble ro' 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and, upwai 
On ashen poles to raise their forky head. 
On these new crutches let them learn to w 
Till, swerving upwards with a stronger sta! 
They brave ttie winds, and, clinging to thi 
On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 
But, ia their tender nonage, while they spi 
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Their springing leaves, and lift their infant head. 
And upward while they shoot in open air. 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurselings spare f 
Nor exercise thy rage on new-born life : 501 

But let thy hand supply the pruning-knife, 
And crop luxuriant stragglers, nor be loth 
To strip the branches of their leafy growth. 
But, when the rooted vines, with steady hold, 505i 
Can clasp their elms, then, husbandman, be bold 
To lop the disobedient boughs, that stray'd . 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked steel invade 
The lawless troops, which discipline disclaim. 
And their superfluous growth with rigour tame. 510 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and dfeep ditches round 
Exclude th^ incroaching cattle from thy ground. 
While yet the tender gems but just appear. 
Unable to sustain th* uncertain year; 
Whose leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 515 
But oh by summer sons are scorch'd away. 
And, worse than both, become th* unworthy browze 
Of buffaloes, salt goats, and hungry cows. 
For not December's frost that burns the boughs. 
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Nor dog-days' parching heat that splits the rocks, 
Are half so harmful as the greedy flocks, 521 

Their venomM bite, and scars indented on the 

stocks. 
For this, the malefactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. 
At Athens thus old comedy begaq, 525 

When round the streets the reeling actors ran, 
In country villages, and crossing ways. 
Contending for the prizes of their plays ; 
And, glad with Bacchus, on the grassy soil, 
Leap'd o'er the skins of goats besmear'd with oil. 
Thus Roman youth, deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 531 
In rude Saturn ian rhymes express their joy ; 
With taunts, and laughter loud, their audience 

please, 
Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees : 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine, 555 
Whose earthen images adorn the pine. 
And there are hung on high, in honour of the vine. 
A madness so devout the vineyard fills : 
In hollow valleys and on rising hiliv 
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On whate'er side he turns his honest face, 540 

And dances in the wind, those fields are in his grace. 

To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays. 

And in our mother tongue resound his praise. 

Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 

DraggM by the horns, be to his altars brought; 545 

Whose offered entrails shall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatness from the hazel broach. 

To dress thy vines, new labour is requir'd ; 

Nor must the painful husbandman be tir'd : 

Per thrice, at least, in compass of the year, 550 

Thy vineyard must employ the sturdy steer 

To turn the glebe, besides thy daily pain 

To break the clods, and make the surface plain, 

T unload the branches, or the leaves to thin> 

That suck the vital moisture of the vine. ^55 

Thus in a circle runs the peasant's pain. 

And the year rolls within itself again. 

M^'n in the lowest months, when storms have shed 

Trom vines the hairy honours of their head. 

Not then the drudging hind his labour ends, 560 

But to the coming year his care extends. 
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BefimiD^tke^oad: beiak«» 
Tbebnw^eslopl; Hid Smife imps icHicm ^65 
Iflto tlij bum, tte bore ife lilviai'd viMs; 
8tf bit to reap tke Tntageor tkf whis. 
Twice in tke Tear hiaaiiJBt leaves e^enhade 
Th'eacoinber^d Tine; nn^ fanmbles twice invade: 
Hard ]aboarbolk!-—CQauBedl the krgeexccB 570 
Of spacious Tineyards; cokivale the less. 
Besides, in woods the shrobs of prickly thorn. 
Sallows and reeds on banks of liren bom, 
Bemain to cot — for Tineyaids, uselnl found 
To slay thy vines, and fence thy fhiitfol ground. 57i 
Nor when tby tender trees at length are bound ; 
When peaceful vines fincHn pruning-hookB are firee^ 
When husbands have surveyed the last degree. 
And utmost files of plants, and oider'd ev^ tree; 
Ev'n when tlrey sing at ease in full content^ • j80 
Insulting o'er the toils they underwent ; 
Yet still they find a future task remain^ 
To turn the 8oil> and break the clods again: 
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nd, after all, their joys are unsincere, 
/"hile falling rains on rip'ning grapes they fear. 
uite opposite to these are olives found : 5SJ5 

o dressing they require, and dread no wound, 
or rakes nor harrows need ; but, fix'd below, 
ejoice in open air, and unconcern'dly grow, 
he soil itself due nourishment supplies; 590 

lough but the furrows, and the fruits arise, 
3ntent with small endeavours, till they spring. 
)ft peace they figure, and sweet plenty bring ; 
heu olives plant, and hymns to Pallas sing. 

Thus apple-trees, whose trunks are strong to bear 
heir spreading boughs, exert themselves in air, 
Tant no supply, but stand secure alone, 
ot trusting foreign forces, but their own, 
ill with the ruddy freight the bending branches 
groan. 

Thus trees of nature, and each common bush, 600 
ncultivated thrive, and with red berries blush, 
ile shrubs are shorn for browze: the tow'ring^ 

height 
f unctuous trees are torches for the night. 
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And shall wp doubt (indulging easy sloth) 
To sow, to set, and to reform their growth ? 605 
To leave the lofty plants — the lowly kind 
Are for the shepherd or the sheep designed* 
Ev'n humble broom and osiers have their use. 
And shade for sheep, and food for flocks, pro- 
duce; 
Hedges for corn, and honey for the bees, 610 

Besides the pleasing prospect of the trees. 
How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 
With boxen groves I with what delight are seen 
Narycian woods of pitch, whose gloomy shade 
Seems for retreat of heavenly Muses made ! 615 
But much more pleasing are those fields to see. 
That need not ploughs, nor human industry. 
£v'n cold Caucasean rocks with trees are spread. 
And wear green forests on their hilly head. 619 
Though bending from the blast of eastern storms. 
Though shent their leaves, and shattered are their 

arms. 
Yet heav'n their various plants for use designs— 
For houses, cedars — and, for shipping, pines*— 
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ress provides for spokes and* wheels of wains, 
all for keels of ships, that scour the watery 

plains. ^ 025 

ows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves ; 
war, from stubborn myrtle, shafts receives — 
a cornels, javM ins; and the tougher yew 
jives the bending figure of a bow. 
box, nor limes, without th*eir use are made, 630 
oth-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade ; 
ch curious hands may carve, and steel with ease 

invade. 
it alder stems the Po*s impetuous tide, 
bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 
' balance, with these gifts, the fumy |oys 635 
nne, attended with eternal noise, 
e urg'd to lawless lust the Centaurs' train : 
)ugh wine they quarrel'd, and through wine 

were slain, 
•happy, if he knew his happy state, 
swain, who, free from business and debate, 640 
3ives his easy food fronx Nature's hs^nd, 
just returns of cultivated land I 
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No palace, with a lofty gate, he want», 

T' admit the tides of early visitants. 

With eager eyes devouring, as ihey pass, 645 

The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 

No statues threaten, from high pedestals; 

No Persian arras hides his homely walls. 

With antic vests, which, through their shady fold, 

Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold: 650 

He boasts no wool, whose native white is dy'd 

With purple poison of Assyrian pride: 

No costly drugs of Araby defile. 

With foreign scents, the sweetness of his oil: 

Eut easy quiet, a secure retreat, 655 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat. 

With home-bred plenty, the rich owner bless; 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

UnvexM with quarrels, undi^turbM with noise. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys — 660 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 

Of meads, and streams that through the valley 

glide. 
And shady groves that easy sleep invite. 
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And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night* 

Wild beasts of nature in his woods abound ; 665 

And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 

Inur'd to hardship, and to homely fare. 

Nor venerable age is wanting there. 

In great examples to the youthful train; 

Nor are the gods ador*d with ritet profane. 670 

From hence Astraea took her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing steps appear. ' 

Ye sacred Muses ! with whose beauty fir'd. 
My soul is ravish'd, and my brain inspired — 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear — 675 
Would you your poet's first petition hear; 
Give me the ways of wandering stars to know. 
The depths of heav'n above, and earth below : 
Teach me the various labours of the moon. 
And whence proceed th' eclipses of the suji j 680 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main. 
And in what dark recess they shrink again ; 
What shakes the solid earth ; what cause delays 
The summer nights, and shortens wkiter days. 
But, if my heavy blood restrain the flight 665 
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Of my free 8oo1> aspiring to the height 

Of nature^ and unclouded fields of light — 

My next desire is> void of care and strife^ 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious 'life — 

A country cottage near a crystal flood, 090 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 

Some god conduct.me to the sacred shades. 

Where Bacchanals are sung by Spartan maid$. 

Or lifl me' high to Haemus' hilly crown. 

Or. in the plains of Tempe lay me down, ^9o 

Or lead me to some solitary place. 

And cover my retreat from human race. 

Happy the man, who, studying Nature's laws. 
Through known effects can trace the secret cause— 
His mind possessing in a quiet state, 700 

Fearless of Fortune, and resigned to Fate ! 
And happy too is he, who decks the bow*ni 
Of Silvans, and adores the rural pow'rs — 
Whose mind, unmov'd, the bribes of courts can 

Th^'ir glitt'ring baits, and purple slavery — 705 
Npr hopes the people's praise* nor fears their firowi^ 
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S'or, when contending kindred tear the crowD> 
vVill set up one, or pull another down. 

Without concern he hears> but hears from far, 
)f tumults, and descents^ and distant war ; 7 10 

Vor with a superstitious fear is aw'd, 
^r what befalls at home, or what abroad. 
^or envies he the rich their heapy store, 
Vor his own peace disturbs with pity for the 

poor, 
ie feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 71* 
The willing ground and laden trees afibrd* 
i^rom his lovM home no lucre him can draw ; 
The senate's mad decrees he never saw; 
Vor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 
lome to the seas, and some to camps, resort, 720 
ind some with impudence invade the court: 
n foreign countries, others seek renown ; 
Niih w^ars and taxes, others waste their own, 
V.nd houses burn, and household gods deface. 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems en- 

chase, 725 

To loll on coaches, rich with citron steds. 
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And lay their guilty limbs id Tyrian beds. 
This wretch in earth intombs his golden me, 
Hov'ring and broodiDg on his bnry^d store. 
Some patriot fools to popular praise aspire 730 

Of public speeches, which worse fools admire. 
While, from both benches, with redoubled sounds, 
Th^ applause of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some, through ambition, or through thirst of 

gold. 
Have slain their brothers, or their country sold, 735 
And, leaving their sweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another sun. 

The peasant, innocent of all these ills. 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills : 740 
And hence the country markets are supp^y^d : 
Enough remains for household charge beside. 
His wife and tender children to sustain. 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deserving traia. 
Nor cease his labours, till the yellow field 745 

A full return of bearded harvest yield—^ 
A crop so plenteous, as the land to load. 
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Cercome the crowded bams^ and lodge on ricks 

abroad. ' 
Thus ev'ry sev'ral season is employed. 
Some spent in toil, and some in ease enjoyed. 750 
The yeaning ewes prevent the springing year: 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumn bear: 
^Tis then the vine her liquid harvest yieldsi 
Bak'd in the sun-shine of ascending fields. 
The winter comes; and then the falling mast 755 
For greedy swine provides a full repast : 
Then olives> ground in mills, their fatness boast. 
And winter fruits are mellowed by the frost. 
His cares are easM with intervals of bliss; 
Ills little children, climbing for a kiss, - 760 

Welcome their father's late return at night ; 
Hrs faithful bed is crown'd with chaste delight. 
His kine with swelling udders ready stand. 
And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker's hand. 
His wanton kids, with budding liorns prepared, 765 
Fight harmless battles in his homely yard : 
Himself in rustic pomp, on holy-days. 
To rural pow'rs a just oblation pay8» 
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And on the green his careless limbs displays. 769 
The hearth is in the midst : the herdsmen, round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets 

crownM. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prise: 
The groom his fellow-groom at huts defies. 
And bends his bow, and levels with, his eyes, 774 
Or, stript Sot wrestling, smears his limbs with oil. 
And watches, with a trip his foe to foil* 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led : 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. 
From whom th' austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life.our homely fathers chose* 780 
Old Rome from such a race deriv'd her birth, 
(The seat of empire, and the conquered earth) 
Which now on sev^n high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compass all the world contains. 
Ere Saturn'^ rebel son usurpM the skies, 785 

When beasts were only slain for sacrifice. 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord. 
Ere sounding hammers forg'd th' inhuman sword. 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
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Of brazen trompets rung « the peals of deaths 790 
The good old god his hunger did assuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age* 
But, over-laboured with so long a course, 
^is time to set at ease the smoking horse. 
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